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Some men are born for great things, 

And some are born for small, 
And of some it isn’t recorded, 

Why they were born at all. 

> . * 7 * 

SPECIAL FEATURE ARTICLES. 

In each issue of Successful Farming 
is published one or more special fea- 
ture articles. These articles are illus- 
trated and are obtained at no small 
expense by us. This month we pre- 
sent our readers with an illustrated 
article on “An Irrigation Project” by 
Mr. Adrian Chavannes, who has spent 


considerable time studying irrigation 


conditions in Arizona. We have al- 
so arranged for a series of articles 
from some of our American Consuls 
in foreign countries. These con- 
tributions will appear in subsequent 
issues of Suceessful Farming. Hon. 
Daniel McGinley, American Consul to 
Greece, contributes an _ interesting 
article for this issue on “Dairying in 
Greece.” We believe that short arti- 
cles from our national representatives 
in foreign countries will furnish in- 
teresting reading for our many read- 
ers. Some of these articles will be 
illustrated. 

Our subscription list is increasing 
with wonderful rapidity, and much 
beyond our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. We have received a large num- 
ber of renewals. The _ testimonials 
that have come to us are most en- 
couraging and show that our readers 











are appreciating our efforts in giving 
them the best farm monthly paper in 
the United States. We have been re- 
ceiving numerous and valuable arti- 
cles from our readers which are filled 
with pactical common sense every day 
work on the farm, and in the home. 
We could write all the articles for the 
paper but prefer to have our readers 
join with us in editing Successful 
Farming. We promise that our 
Christmas number will contain many 
new features that have not yet been 
seen in other agricultural papers. 
Yours for progress, 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 
* ¢ ¢ & & 


REPORT ON CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The long winter evenings will soon 
be with us. This will leave many 
hours that can be profitably devoted 
to reviewing the past season’s work 
on the farm. These evenings may 
easily become one of the most profit- 
able divisions of the day if wiseiy 
used. 

We would like to make a suggestion 
to our readers, and that is, that some 
of this time should be put on writing 
short articles for our contest. We 
are still offering prizes and will con- 
tinue to do so during the next year. 

The prizes are substantial ones, con- 
sisting of $3.00 for the best article, 
$2.00 for the second best, and $1.00 for 
the third best. The-articles winning 
prizes in last month’s contest were 
first prize, “More Home Beauty,” sec- 
ond prize, “Concerning Floors,” and 
third prize, “Pruning Fruit Trees.” 

se o& | 


USING BISULPHIDE OF CARBON. 


During the last month, we have re- 
ceived a number of inquiries from our 
readers asking about the use of bisul- 
phide of carbon in ridding store rooms, 
where grain is kept, of vermin, how it 
should be used, and what it is. 

Bisulphide of carbon is a colorless 
liquid which ‘forms a_ volatile gas 
which is highly inflammable. The 
fumes of this gas are poison to animal 
life and in this lies the value of the 
liquid in exterminating vermin. The 
wheat bin, the barn, and the farm 
house itself, can be rid of insects and 
vermin by the proper use of this gas. 
The vapor that comes from the liquid 
is heavy and falls instead of rising as 
in the case of many other gases. For 
this reason, bisulphide of carbon 
should be applied above the parts to 
be treated in order that the entire 
space may be reached. 

Where a room or compartment is to 
be treated, all cracks should be closed, 
windows shut, and as near an airtight 
condition obtained as possible. One 
pint or one pound of the liquid will 
treat one thousand cubic feet of space. 
Where grain or seeds are treated, the 
quantity of the liquid should be in- 
creased about one-third. No injury is 
done to grain by using this liquid nor 
is there any danger in feeding the 
grain after it has been treated. 

Bisulphide of carbon is very explo- 
sive and all light and heat should be 
kept away from the rooms or build- 
ings when the liquid is being used. 
We have employed this liquid with 
great success in destroying weevils 
that were attacking grain in the bins 
and have found that the best method 
to pursue is to place the bisulphice of 
carbon in an open vessel above the 
grain to be treated. We usually ds 
this at night and the next morning =:- 
out the room by opening windows and 
doors. 


“ 
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The United States Department of 
Agriculture recently published a bulle- 
tin on the subject which contains full 
directions for killing weevils, rats, in- 
sects, gophers, etc., with this liquid. 
This bulletin may be obtained by writ- 
ing the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

* + = = : 
THE COMING PHOTOGRAPH CON- 
TEST. 


We are in receipt of a number of ex- 
cellent photographs from amateurs to 
be entered in the contest which closes 
Jaunary first next. One of the winners 
in our last contest writes Successful 
Farming as follows: “I am sincerely 
grateful not alone for the prize but 
also for the honor of being awarded 
a prize and on having it reproduced in 
Successful Farming. I feel encour- 
aged to try again.” All readers of 
Successful Farming are eligible to 
this contest. All photographs should 
be in the hands of the editor on or be- 
fore January first next. Send in the 
photographs. 
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A BOOM FOR IRRIGATION. 


The Eleventh [Irrigation Congress 
which recently held its annual session 
at Ogden, Utah, was an enthusiastic 
one. Delegates representing 26 states 
were in attendance. 

The Congress was unanimous in fa- 
vor of a wise policy towards forestry, 
also toward a repeal of the Desert 
Land Act, Timber and Stone laws, and 
the Commutation Clause of the Home- 
stead Act. This is a movement in the 
right direction. It is high time that 
the old laws under which speculators 
gobbled up the land for private gain 
should be repealed. 

The new law of 1902 provides that 
the federal government shall devote 
to the construction of irrigation works 
the money derived from the sale of 
public lands in states west of Nebras- 
ka. This money is to be restored later 
to the federal treasury by the sale of 
the now arid land to actual settlers. 
At present there is some fifteen mil- 
lion dollars available for such reclama- 
tion of the arid west, and in a few 
years will amount to over fifty million 
dollars. It is estimated that there are 
more than six hundred million acres 
of waste lands in the arid and semi- 
arid districts and that there is at pres- 
ent enough available water to irrigate 
about one-sixteenth of the amount. In 
the past few years, private enterprise 
has interested itself where the outlay 
for drainage systems were not exten- 
sive and as a result nearly seven mil- 


ion acres of land can now be watered 


at a small cost to the farmer. 

The reclamation of these desert 
lands will prove of immense benefit to 
prospective settlers in the United 
States in the years to come. The steps 
being taken by our federal government 
will redound in giving a wonderful im- 
petus in the settlement of what was 
once considertd valueless tracts of 
land. Let the good work go on and 
the faster the better, bearing in mind 
that this work should be ever kept 
within the interests of the common 
people. . 

eS ¢ @ ¢ 7 
LOOK AFTER FARM MACHINERY. 


As we traveled through the.country 
about a week ago, we still found many 
binders, mowers and various *other 
machines sianding in the yard with 
nothing but a barb wire fence to shel- 
ter them ‘76m sun an: ra:n. In fact, 
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quite a number did not even enjoy the 


distinction of being cared for to the 
extent of standing in a row of fence, 
but were scattered all over the yard, 
where apparently it had been conveni- 
ent to leave them when the busy farm- 
er unhitched late in the evening. 

There is perhaps no business where 
system is so hopelessly lacking as 
on the farm. A man on a 160 acre 
farm has perhaps a grain binder worth 
$125, a mower worth $50, a couple of 
plows worth $50, harrows worth $50. 
and perhaps wagons worth $100 or 
$150. Here we have an investment of 
$500 or more, the interest on which 
is $30 per year.a Will it not pay to 
take better care of this property? An 
air tight building is not necessary for 
the protection of the machinery. Con- 
struct a lean-to on the side of the 
barn if you can do no better and board 
up sufficiently to keep out sun and 
rain and you have a place to keep 
things. 

Never put any machinery away that 
has bright surfaces without a coat of 
oil. Dry the bright surfaces and coat 
heavily with oil. Beef suet also makes 
an excellent material for that purpose. 
Next spring or at any other time when 
you may need your plow it will be 
ready. It will scour as soon as you put 
it into the ground. That fact in itself 
may be worth several dollars to you. 

The harness needs to be oiled fre- 
quently enough to keep the leather 
soft and piiable. It will last nearly 
twice as long if wel taken care of. 
The work can be done on rainy days. 

* * * * * 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


We are aware of the fact that a 
great many of our readers know but 
little about the value of our agricul- 
tural schools and colleges. Some of 
tuose who know about them in a gen- 
eral way do not taxe the interest in 
them that they ought to. A third 
class believe that tnere is nothing 
that can be taught about agriculture 
waich is of any practical value to 
their boys and girls, even though they 
expect to remain on the farm and 
make farming and farm homes their 
life’s work. To all of these three 
classes of people, we address these 
lines. 

What we, are going to say, we say 
because we believe in agricultural 
schools; we have no personal interest 
in agricultural schools and colleges, 
except that we know from experience 
what they are and what they teach. 

There are many excellent agricul- 
tural schools and some that are not 
so good. We shall not refer to any 
in particular, but speak of what they 
teach in a general way. Tuose that 
we are best acquainted with are those 
in the northwest, some in the east 
and some in the south. ‘laey are all 
crowded, so much so that many of 
them have to refuse admittance to 
quite a number each year, just be- 
cause they have not facilities enough 
to accommodate all. That fact shows 
that the schools are appreciated ‘by a 
great many farmers already. We are 
urging agricultural schools, not be- 
cause those in existence need stu- 
dents, but because we want to see 
more scuools started. The more ap- 
plications our present schools get, the 
more schools must be’erected. Peo- 
ple often ‘take things as matters of 
fact in this world. We have good 


common school systems in nearly all 
localities, we have good high schools, 
and the latter articulate 


with the 
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former; this is all well and good. We 
would rot urge less high schools; we 
need them all. They are well adapted 
to the needs of the city, and town 
children, but not so well adapted to 
the farmers as a class. The object of 
schools should be to develop the child 
mentally and morally in such a way 
as to fit him better for life’s work. If 
schools do not fit our chiiaren to bet- 
ter grapple with .ue practical prob- 
lems of life, they, to say the least, are 
partially a failure. 

Scientists all over the - civilized 
world, have during the last fifty or 
sixty years, but especially during the 
last two decades, learned valuable 
facts of immeasurable worth to the 
practical farmer. This great body of 
facts, however, has not yet come in- 
to general use, and the only reason 
for this is that those leading truths 
have not up to this time become 
household words. 

Our present schools, however, are 
rapidly scattering knowleage; many 
of them graduate from sixty to a 
hundred young men and women every 
year, who are turned out on our farms 
and are putting new life and nw en- 
ergy into tue business. We want our 
readers to think of that. Those who 
have children ready to attend an ag: 
ricultural school, should take advan- 
tage of them, or their children will 
be behind the farmers of the future. 
The state furnishes these schools free 
of tuition. You cannot afford to seni 
your bcy to an ordinary high school 
when you can get him into .an agri- 
cultural high school where he can 
study the ordinary sciences as well as 
he can at a city high school, but 
where in the place of Latin and some 
higher matnematics, for which he will 
never have the slightest use on the 
farm, he can substitute practical ag- 
ricultural subjects. Greek and Latin, 
foreign languages and higher matune- 
matics are all right in their place 
yet the place for Greek and Latin 
especially is getting smaller and 
smaller every year. They are culture 
studies pure and simple, and the boy 
who has to earn his own way through 
college and battle for himself against 
heavy odds when he leaves schools, 
has no time for those studies; he 
needs something that will aid him in 
his work. With a man who is going 
to enter one of the professions, it is 
different. We are talking about we 
farmer’s son, who is going to stay on 
the farm. 

Let us see what he can learn at an 
agricultural schools. He will learn 
sometning about chemistry, just tho 
same as he does in‘an ordinary high 





school, but in addition to that he will 
learn to apply that knowledge to the 
farm, of which the city teachers know 
nothing. He will learn how soils 
were formed and how they are being 
formed today; what plant food is; 
what the function of the different ele- 
ments is in plant economy; how the 
plant takes up its food, and elabo- 
rates it with piant tissue, and how to 
treat his land to get the most out of 
it. When he studies bacteriology, it 
applies directly to the changes that 
are taking place in his own silo, his 
haymow, his manure pile, his soil, his 
meat when he cures it, his milk when 
he sours it, and dozens of other inter- 
esting things he has seen and expects 
to see about him every day of his life. 
He will learn the composition of feed- 
ing stuffs and appreciate the value of 
different cattle foods. He gets an op- 
portunity to judge cattle, horses, hogs, 
poultry, grain, in short everything 
that he produces on the farm. Here 
he is able to learn in a few years 
what it has taken our forefathers 
centuries to learn. If he is interested 
in raising fruit, he finds the same op- 
portunities to become acquainted with 
the best varieties for his locality; he 
learns how to propagate them, how 
to combat tae diseases that effect 
them, how to harvest and how best to 
dispose of the products. He learns 
how to treat his stock for the ordi- 
nary diseases; in short, he learns 
to know his business from A to Z. Do 
you think it will vay? Certainly it 
will pay. Practical men with prac- 
tical ideas are what the world is looh- 
ing for in farming, as well as in the 
business world. Reader, send your 
boy! Young man, take advantage of 
your opportunities in life! 


* ¢« * ¢ ®& 


Successful Farming is a clean bright 
paper and every word of it is worth 
reading.—W. H. Bartlett, Harvard, 
Ill. 

* * *& 7 > 

Barnyard manure is the most gener- 
ally serviceahle of all fertilizers, both 
because of the chemical composition 
and the physical action that it exerts 
upon soils. It contains every one of 
the various mineral constituents 
found in the ashes of plants, hence it 
is equally valuable for all crops. 


Since I began reading Successful 
Farming a few months ago, I can 
say it has been a great source of 
pleasure to me. Every number I read 
with real genuine enjoyment.—A. 
Thammen, Auburn, Cal. 
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The farmers of the country are voquestes 
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Wordsworth says, that Z 
“Nature never did becray 
The heart that loved her; 
ilege 
Through all the years of this our life 
lead 
From joy to joy; 
The 
With lofty thoughts,—that 
shall e’er disturb 


‘tis her priv- 


to 


for she can so inform 


naught 


Our cheerful faith, that all which we 
behold 
Is full of blessing.” 
* = * 7. * 
There is no better method of re- 


newing fertility than sowing oats and 
rape, then pasturing the rape with 
sheep after the oat harvest. Sheep 
distribute fertility and put in on the 
ground in most desirable form. Keep 
as many as possible. 
. © * 
One advantage in spreading manure 
in the fall and early winter, is because 
the soluble parts are then carried into 
and incorporated with the soil through 
the fall and winter, and are in readi- 
ness to lend their aid to the very first 
growth of the spring. 


. +. 


7 * 7 7 * 
Sell as little clover hay as possible. 
With every ton sold from the farm 


goes some of the fertility off the farm, 
which will be needed in after days in 
order to grow more clover, and it will 
cost more to buy it back than to keep 
it while it is on the farm. 

* . * * « 

The price received for any product 
of the farm is not the only matter that 
should be taken into consideration. 
The cost of production is quite as im- 
portant as the value of the product, 
and in considering this one of the prin- 
cipal items is sometimes the effect up- 


on the land. 


* * * * * 


The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year; 

The corn in field is all cut up 
But I haven’t husked an ear! 


<7 * + *~ * 
Small potatoes that are not salea- 
ble will help out for the chickens dur- 
ing the winter months. 


Sal > * * * 


SEED CORN. 


A number of articles on seed corn 
have appeared in the columns of Suc- 
cessful Farming during the last few 
months, but the proper care of seed 
corn is such an important matter that 
we cannot refrain from saying some- 
thing more. 

Remember that it is not necessary 
that corn should be dead ripe before 
harvesting in order to germinate next 
spring, but it must be 
dried before hard frosts set in, other- 
wise its germinating power will 
weak. Get it thoroughly dried, 
if it has to be taken up over the kitch- 
en where the stove pipe runs through 
the room. Hang it up there or spread 
ft out on the floor, if you cannot be 
eertain of getting it dry in a more 
corivenient way. 
farmers chis year who will lose hun- 
dreds of dcilars on account of neglect- 


mind that is within us,and so feed 


| FEEDING PIGEON GRASS SEED. 


We have received a number of in- 
quiries from our readers asking about 
ithe value of pigeon seed as a 
feed, whether it is safe to feed to 
horses and other stock on the farm. 
The past season has been a prosper- 
/ous year for the growing of pigeon 
grass and much of the grain that was 
harvested contains quite a large per- 
centage of this weed seed. Some are 
, asking if there is danger in feeding 


grass 


the seed whole or whether it should 
be ground. 
For the sake of comparison, we 


herewith publish a table which gives 
the percentage of the chief nutrients 
of pigeon grass seed and other seed. 

Protein Carbohy- 


drates. 
Pigeon grass seed.... 9.48 56.04 
Millet seed .......... 10.61 61.11 
CE cc Seescecaeedd 9.44 67.29 
SE: vccceeeevannaea 10.60 72.50 
SD: ncxesewthasbeuas 11.08 59.07 
DE cacude eden eevee 10.05 69.06 
 krecnsceesccas 12.04 69.03 








CORN AND COW PEAS—CAPILLA- 
RY ATTRACTION EXPLAINED. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 

By Bryan Tyson, Carthage, N. C... 
It is a good time while the present 
crop is growing to impress ideas for 
the next crop. As a general thing, 
especially in the southern states, when 
corn is planted, provision should be 
made at the same time for a crop of 
The corn rows should be 


cow peas. 
from 6 to 7 feet apart, and at the 


proper time peas may be drilled in be- 
tween. Single stalks of corn may be 
left in the drills from 10 to 14 inches 
apart, according to fertility and cul- 
tivation. I have had corn in 7 feet 
drills with an average distance in the 
drills of 8% inches that eared well. 
An acre planted in 7 feet drills, single 
stalks 12 inches apart in the drills, 
will have 6,195 stalks. If planted in 
checks 3 feet apart each way, there 
will be 4,830 stalks. Consequently, 
when the drills are seven feet apart 
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thoroughly 








“GOOD FRIENDS.” 





Wheat 11.09 71.06 

The above table refers to the crude 
and not the digestable nutrients in all 
eases, still the comparative feeding 
value can be readily seen and it may 
be a surprise to many to find that 
pigeon grass seed and cockle seed 
have a feeding value well up with the 
other grains. The seed of pigeon 
grass may be fed to horses and cattle 
without danger if it be ground, but 
should not be fed whole as there is 
danger of the seeds becoming impact 
in the stomach often producing fatal 
results. Where oats are scarce and 
there is an abundance of pigeon grass 





be | seed the latter can be fed to an advant- 


even | age if ground into a meal. 


A good way to feed this product is 


'to mix it with cut hay which has been 


We know of lots of | We would 


moistened, using the proper quality 
of hay to balance the ration. It can 
also be fed to an advantage with bran. 
advise our readers who 
have considerable pigeon grass seed 
| in their grain or who contemplate 


ing to properly dry the seed corn last | cutting it for seed to see that it is 


year. 


| ground before feeding to stock. 





there is not the waste of land that is 
generally supposed. 

Wide rows furnish important advan- 
tages for thorough cultivation. Culti- 
vation should be commenced when the 
corn is small, and for one or two work- 
ings it may be deep. A space about 
two feet broad, midway between the 
rows, may be plowed deep at each 
working, up to the time that the peas 
are planted; this deep plowing will be 
of advantage to the corn and peas, es- 
pecially in dry weather. Before plant- 
ing the corn, from 1 to 3 tons of stable 
manure per acre may be applied in the 
drills and mixed well with the soil. In 
order to balance the manure for corn, 
50 pounds of muriate of potash or 200 
pounds of kainit in lieu of the potash 
and 180 pounds of acid phosphate 
should be added to each ton. Note the 
fact that a ton of stable manure bal- 
anced as above, is equal to three tons 
of unbalanced manure. 

At the proper time, say May 15 to 
June 15, construct low ridges midway 
between the corn rows, open and drill! 
cow peas at the rate of 8 to 12 pounds 
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per acre. This quantity will be ample 
for forage or improvement purposes, 
while for bearing purposes, a much 
less quantity will suffice. The time for 
planting wi]l depend much on the kind 
of peas used. Wonderful peas require 
a long season and for this climate 
should be planted from the 15th to the 
20th of May. They are rank growers 
and if properly fertilized and culti- 
vated will soon cover the ground and 
choke out the crab grass, which I con- 
sider an important feature. 


Fertilizer for Peas. 


Mix 1,600 pounds of acid phosphate 
with 400 pounds of muriate of potash 
to make a ton. This mixture will con- 
tain 10 per cent each of potash and 
phosphoric acid. Apply in the drills 
600 pounds per acre and mix well with 
the soil. Soon after the peas come up, 
run one or two deep furrows on either 
side with some suitable narrow plow. 
Thenceforth, cultivation should be fre- 
quent and shallow for both corn and 
peas until the pea vines get too large. 


Capillary Attraction. 


This term is frequently used, but it 
does not appear to have been suffic- 
iently explained to enable the farmers 
generally to understand it. In order 
to make the matter plain, I will use 
the folowing illustration: 

If you hold one end of a pin in a 
candle the heat Will be conducted and 
will soon cause you to drop the pin. 
The pin is a conductor of heat. In the 
same way soil settled by rain becomes 
to a great extent a conductor of heat. 
The heat is thus readily conducted 
from the surface downward, and for 
the same reason the moisture is readi- 
ly conducted from below to the sur- 
face, where the heat of the sun evap- 
orates it; this is the effect produced by 
capillary attraction. 

A lamp illustrates the same prin- 
ciple. The oil is consumed where it 
comes in contact with the flame, and 
other oil is drawn from the lamp by 
capilary attraction; thus the flame re- 
ceives a regular supply. 

Where fertilizer has been applied, 
the surface of the soil occasionally 
turns green, an indication that the 
fertilizer has risen. The fertilizer 
rises as follows: After the nutritive 
properties of the fertilizer have been 
dissolved and taken up by water, the 
water is drawn by capillary attraction 
to the surface. Pure water is here 
evaporated, distiled, as it were, by the 
heat of the sun, leaving the fertilizer 
elements at the surface. 

When a fertilizer rises to the sur- 
face it may be regarded as a sure sign 
that the cultivation has been neglect- 
ed. If the crust be properly broken 
soon after each rain, the water that 
contains the fertilizer elements can- 
not come to the surface, and as a re- 
sult you will never see said deposit. 

Ok - * * cd 
‘ERECTING FARM BUILDINGS. 
A good many farm buildings are 

erected in the fall of the year. Often 
a building is put up in a hurry and 
comparatively little and some times 
nothing is thought about two exceed- 
ingly important matters, viz: ventila- 
tion, and light. 

In the cheaper barns, however, it 
is generally the light that is left out 
of consideration altogether. When we 
ston to consider how cheap light is, 








and how valuable it is as a genericide, 
and how cheerful it makes a stable 
appear, it is indeed strange that such 
deplorable lack of interest should so 
often be manifested on the part of so 
many farmers. 

Let us remember that there is al- 
ways myriads of bacteria about every 
stable, some exceedingly harmful 
while others are not harmful, and 
some may be even very beneficial. It 
is the harmful bacteria, the so-called 
pathogenic or disease preducing spec- 
ies that we are interested in killing 
off. Every body knows more or less 
about tuberculosis of cattle, which is 
a disease produced by certain bacteria. 
A cow that has tuberculosis of the 
lungs impregnates the air of the sta- 
ble with these germs; strong sun- 
light will kill them as well as many 
other germs. It is exactly for such 
and similar reasons that sunlight is 
so all important not only in dwelling 
houses but in barns, as well. Why 
not have your barn as light as your 
parlor? It costs but a few dollars 
more if you do it while you are build- 

















ters provided so that some of the ven- 
tilators may be closed during cold 
weather. It is rather difficult to state 
as to the number of fresh air passages 
a barn should have. Generally speak- 
ing, however, these ventilators should 
be well distributed around the whole 
stable rather than just a few large 
ones far apart. There should be 
enough ventilators so as to supply 
about twenty-five square inches of 
inlet pipe surface for each mature 
animal. As to the outlet pipes, it is 
seldom necesary to have more than 
two and often one is sufficient; this 
can be constructed out of boards and 
lead up to the main ventilator in the 
top of the barn. About 1-6 more space 
should be alowed for the outlet pipe 
than for the inlet places, the former 
should also be provided with a damper 
so that it can be partly closed in the 
severest weather. 
om * a * a 

DO NOT IMPORT SEED CORN. 

No farmer can afford to depend on 
imported seed for the main part of 
his crop. Seed corn imported from a 
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CARTING WATER FOR THE STOCK DURING A DROUGHT. 


i 


ing; it will certainly pay you in the 
end. 

The problem of getting light into 
the barn is an important one but not 
a difficult one. It is only a matter 
of a few dollars expense, and then 
it is done onée, for all time. It is a 
little different with ventilation, how- 
ever. It requires more planning to 
insure an ample supply of fresh air 
in the barn and at the same time keep 
it warm and avoid drafts during cold 
winter weather. 

During the summer months it is 
well enough just to open the windows 
and doors and let in fresh air, but this 
is not sufficient for winter purposes. 
A good way to construct inlet pipes 
for fresh air is to put them in near 
the ceiling of the stable and have shut- 








distance and especially from a dif- 
ferent latitude seldom gives satisfac- 
tory results the first two or three 
years, even though the seed may be of 
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the very best, which is often times not 
the case. It is well known that most 
of the seed corn put on the market 
by seedsmen is bought of farmers in 
crib lots, shelled, screened and sack- 
ed ready for sale, little or no atten- 


tion being paid to the selection; in 
fact, it is generally handled with a 
scoop shovel, and is known as_ the 


“scoop shovel method 
The chances are that the farmer has, 
in his own crib, better corn than that | 
which he purchases from seedsmen at | 
four or five times the market price, | 
and then he runs an additional risk, 
that it will not mature in his locality. | 
If it were simply a matter of losing | 
the price of the bushel of imported 
seed corn ought to produce 400 bush- 
when we consider that a bushel of 
seed corn ought to produce 400 bush- 
els of corn worth from $130 to $160, 
the serious nature of the question is 
apparent. 

If, for any reason, my Own corn was 
not satisfactory for seed, I certainly 
would not send away for seed corn, but 


of selection.” | 


Among some of the results which he 
sets forth in his conclusions and 
which apply especially to the south- 


ern part of Illinois, he says that it has | 


proved profitable to use legumes as 
'eatch crops by sowing cow peas or 
vetch in the corn when it is laid by, 
and plowing same under for the fol- 
lowing wheat crop. In one case, where 
a legume catch crop had been used as 
compared with no catch crop, the 
money value of the crop, figuring 
wheat at 60c per bushel, was $11.88 


against $10.15 in favor of the use of a | 


catch crop, or a gain of $173. Allow- 


ing $1 for the legume seed used, there | 


would still be a net gain of 73c per 


be observed the following year. 

Applications of phosphates and pot- 
ash were also very beneficial, espec- 
ially where legume crops had been 
plowed under. 

> = 7 7 a 
HOG FEEDING. 

The Missouri station recently pub- 





would purchase from some one in the | 
vicinity, whose corn has given good | 
results during the last three or four | 
years. It will be an excellent plan, | 
however, for two or more persons in a 
neighborhood to secure a small amount 
of seed of some standard varieties 
of other states, and give them a good 
trial. In this way it is probable that 
varieties will be found, which, after 
they have become acclimated, will 
prove of considerable value to the 
community.—Prof. P. G. Holden, Iowa 


Agricultural College. 
. 7 . 
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INSPECTION OF _ FERTIL- 
IZERS. 

The Maine agricultural experiment 
station is now sending out the second 
of the bulletins on the inspection of 
fertilizers for 1903. The bulletin issu- 
ed in March contained the analysis of 
the samples received from the manu- 
facturers. The present bulletin con- 
tains the analysis of the samples col 
lected in the open market by the in- 
spector. 

The bulletin also gives the text of 
the law regulating the use of the Bab- 
cock test at creameries in the state 
and the results of a top dressing ex- 
periment with nitrate of soda and 
muriate of potash on grass land. 

* . > > + 
“CARE OF MILK, AND BUTTER 
MAKING ON THE FARM. 
Under the above title the Indiana 


THE 


lished the results of some experiments 
to determine the relative value of dif- 
ferent kinds of pasturage for hogs in 
connection with corn. During a feed- 
ing period of 90 days, the cost of pro- 
ducing 100 pounds of pork on the 
various pastures is given below. 


COP OE DEUS STARS. .cccccnccccs 3.92 
ree 3.49 
Se Cs ccccnscescoeenean 3.20 
Se Gl Gs cdccaccnncauntvews 2.96 


This speaks volumes for clover and 
alfalfa pasturage. During this period 
of 90 days, another lot of pigs was fed 
corn and skim milk instead of corn 
and pasture. Corn in all cases was 
figured at 40 cents per bushel while 
the skim milk was at 15 cents per 100 
pounds. Corn and skim milk pro- 
duced 100 pounds of pork for 2.84, 
still cheaper than the alfalfa pasture. 


§ This again shows the great value of 


milk as a hog food. The pigs unde” 


!experiment weighed from 40 to 50 


pounds each at the beginning of the 
trial and gained from % to 1% 
pounds per day each. It will be seen 
also that these results confirm the 
statement that early meat is the 
cheapest to produce. 
+ * * + ~ 
DANDELIONS, HACKWEEDS, GIN- 
SENG, CANKER WORMS. 


Bulletin 95 of the Maine experiment 
station is issued in response to num- 
erous questions which have been ask- 
ed. It deals with the very practical 
questions of Dandelions, Hawkweeds, 
Ginseng, and Canker-Worms. 

It is shown in the bulletin that the 
common dandelion grows readily from 
root cuttings, and that when the top 
of the plant is cut off each of the 
pieces of root remaining in the ground 





experiment station, Lafayette, Indiana, 
has recently published an interesting | 
bulletin. The bulletin is not based on 
original experiments, but is rather a 
compilation from many sources of 
valuable facts concerning the various | 
problems connected with the farm , 
dairy and every farmer in Indiana. 
should write for a copy of the same. | 
Some of the subjects discussed are: 
Suggestions on care and feed, handl-' 
ing separator cream, washing milk 
utensils, operating the separator, 
ripening the cream, churning, testing 
ate. 


Send for bulletin No. 96, Vol. XII. 
. 


— * +. 

SOIL TREATMENT FOR WHEAT. 
Bulletin No. 88 of the Illinois Ex- 

periment Station, describes some rota- 

tion experiments carried on by Profes- 

sor C. G. Hopkins. 


will form a new plant. For this reason 
it is a very bad practice to allow the 
digging of “greens” on the lawn. A 
photograph showing the results of the 
persistent digging of greens is an in- 
structive feature. The cultivation of 
the dandelion as a garden plant is also 
briefly treated. 

Ginseng culture has been discussed 
by farmers of Maine for some time, but 
very little is known of the plant. The 
bulletin discribes and figures the plant 
and gives brief directions for culture. 
The experiment station does not en- 
courage ginseng culture as a commerci- 
al venture in Maine. 

Every year there are numerous com- 
plaints of the ravages of canker worms 
upon shade and orchard trees. Two 
distinct insects are concerned in this 
work of destruction, but their habits 


acre, even if no beneficial result could | 






=- Simply 
Send a Postal 


and ask us to mail you our new illustrated stove 
catalogue, and we will forward postpaid our 
complete catalogue of stoves and ranges, which 
iLustrates and describes everything in the 
stove line for cooking and heating worthy of 
your consideration—all at prices decidedly low. 
We sell only the best grades, avoiding the very 





























is a much bet- 

ter stove than some 
firms sell at a higher 
price, but if you want 
the best send for our 
stove catalogue and 
read about our 
famous Home Oak 
stoves. The illus- 
tration shows our 
well known Home 
Oak stove; a very 
powerful heater 
made of No. 18 
gauge cold rolled 
steel and finish- 
ed with artistic 
nickelplated 
trimmings. Itis 
43 inches high, 
9% inches 
round and 
weighs 63 
Be unds. 
.53 buys 
larger size 


weighing 
75 ibs. 


is the price of the most pop- 
ular size of the Home Oak 
$ 87 stove. 48 inches high.13% 
inches round,13% inch fire- 
pot,weight 108 pounds. The Home 
Oak stoves are the best, not the 

cheapest, and are fully guaranteed, 
Air-tight heater made better 

$]u4 


cheapest. If you want an honestly made stove 
= cannot afford to place your order until you 
ve seen our stove catalogue. A postal card 

will bring it. 

. is our 
| S > 2 _— for 
; a good stove 
J . <3 with a 9¥%- 
< z y inch firepot. It 
- 
Re 











@ than others on the market and 
P% cheapest at our price. Wedo not 
-¢ sell the cheapest that we can 
e. This air- 


tight heater at 


$1.14 is a better 

up. It pays to buy 
the 

hon- 

kerosene oil 

F $3.68, $4.80, 





bargain than 
others at 95 cents 
he best. 

2 for an 
estly 
made 

heater. Other 

styles, $3.35, 
$7.00 and 
$7.35. 





| Don’t waste your money by purchasing a 
cheap stove. Getan honestly made one even 
if does cost a trifle more. r stoves are all 
honestly made and sold at remarkably low 

prices. Our free stove catalogue describes 
| our handsome base burners, also a score of 

other styles—all good, all low priced. You can- 
; not afford to buy until you have heard from us. 
Simply write a postal card and ask for stove 
catalogue. We will send it promptly. Address 


‘MONTGOMERY WARD £-CO. 


Michigan Avenue, Madison & Washington Streets 
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ALAW’S ESSENTIAL OILS iicfandcure 


of catarrhofthe nose. After 16 years of research Dr. 
Alan has discovered the microbe of catarrh. He 
has perfected a compound for the annihilation 
and eradication of the germ, It is having a re- 
markabie sale, curing many prominent people. 
emery apply the oils with the dropper according to 
directions. Endorsed by the most prominent phy- 
sicilans. Tendays treatment will be sent free 
upon receipt of 6c in stamps to pay p: stage. 
GLEY & MICHAELS, 27 First St., San Francisco, calf. 
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Laying in Supplies 


Living from hand to mouth is one way of living, but why 
not get your supplies on a wholesale basis and avoid the petty 
annoyances of retail buying, to say nothing of making four dol- 
lars go asfar as five dollars used to. That's our grocery list 


you see hanging an the wall. 
with. A postal will bring it. 
foundation for a 100-Ib. freight shipment. 








Supplied with loops to hang up 
Nothing like groceries for a 


It is time to think. 


the crop fails. 


different things to different people. 


lowest price on earth."” 


selection. 


Have you ever stopped to think about the question of getting your house- 
hold supplies to the best advantage? Are you perfectly satisfied with the 
way things are running—with the prices you pay, the quality of the goods, 
the range of selection and the general question of making both ends meet? 
Perhaps you buy your supplies from the cross-roads store, just because your 
grandfather did. Perhaps you are tied up to the general store because you 
can trade in your butter and eggs at a low price and take it out in trade at a 
high price. Possibly you have never thought about it one way or the other. 


You ‘have got to live and support your family. Your income is limited to so many 
dollars per year, and you have got to figure out the expense account so that things will 
come out right at the end of the year. If you can make both ends meet nicely and Jay 
aside a tidy sum for a rainy day, you are only doing what every head of a family should 
endeavor to do, and if you don't do it you are simply inviting misery for the next time 
If a dollar looks as big to you as we think it does, we want you to think 
over this question of modern merchandising and see just what it means. Ut means 
To some it means buying everything on credit, then 
mortgaging the farm when settlement day comes around. Others think cheap goods the 
pathway to economy —the cheap, worthless trash that is advertised so brazenly at “the 
Many people send off to the city and get a jack knife at a 25 
cents saving, and then fall back into the old rut in buying the balance of their supplies. 
; Our idea of modern merchandising is to supply ALL your wants— everything you eat, 
wear or use—for yourself, your family and the hired man, at an average saving of 15 
to 40 per cent, which means that if your yearly purchases amount to $200, you can sive 
something like $50; or $100 if it costs you $400 a year to live. Are you so well off 
that $100, or even $50 does not interest you? Then again, consider the advantages: 
Absolutely reliable merchandise of the very best quality, and an unlimited range of 
New goods. Prompt service. Prices that spell economy, and the certain 
knowledge that absolute satisfaction is the keynote to every transaction. 

To make trading with us possible, we issue a catalogue of 1128 pages, in which 
almost everything imaginable, including Vehicles and Farm Implements, is illustrated, 
described and priced. This catalogue can be absolutely depended upon and enables you 
to select your entire bill of merchandise without hurry or confusion and with the cer- 

















tainty that everything will be found exactly as described or you need not keep ft. We 





ask you to get out of your present rut and give our methods atrial. We satisfy others and will satisfy you. There never was a better time than right 
now to begin, for we have just issued a new catalogue full of the things you will need to see you through this winter, and you can make no better invest- 
ment than to fill out thiscoupon arid send it to us now while the subject is in yourmind. We 





Cut out this coupon 









































ask 15 cents, merely as an evidence of good faith on your part. If you will risk 15 cents, we | 
will risk sending you a catalogue that costs us over half a dollar to print and is so big that it | Montocomery Warp & Co., Cuicaco 
requires 26 cents postage. It is our 76 cents against your 15 cents. Will you doit? Write today. Enclosed find 15 cents for partial postage on Cata- 
logue No. 72, as advertised in Successful Farming. 
Montgomery Ward &» Co. | 
* (Be sure to write very pl unly) 
Michigan Ave., Madison and Postoffice 
Washington Streets, Chicago 
Thousands noticed our advertisements last month and sent in their application for our Catalogue | Route No. 
No. 72. A new edition is just off the press. Requests will be 
| 38 filled in order of their receipt. Do not delay. County. State 
ea re nn a es — 
and general appearance are much| high as $263 per acre, or $66 per 100 TREES SUCCEED WHERE 


alike. Specific directions are given for 
fighting these pests. One of the surest 
preventive measures is to place a 
band of tarred paper about the tree 
in March and smear it with printer’s 
ink. 
* * = . . 

FIELD EXPERIMENTS WITH NI- 


TRATE OF SODA. 


Prof. E. B. Voorhees, of the New 
Jersey Experiment station, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, has recently 
published bulletin No. 164, in which 
he discusses the results obtained by 
the application of nitrate of soda to 
forage and market garden crops. 

He galls attention to the fact that 
the use of fertilizers does not always 
bring the same money return. The 
higher the market value of a crop, 
the larger the net profits that may 
result from their use. For example, 
the increased value of forage crops due 
to the use of nitrate of soda was 
about $14.20 per acre or $8.50 per 100 
pounds of nitrate, while in the case 
of market garden crops, the value in- 
ereased by nitrate, amounted to as 





pounds of nitrate used. 

Prof. Voorhees says that generally 
speaking, nitrate of soda should be 
applied to crops soon after they are 
well started to grow and preferably 
just preceeding or immediately after 
a rain. The reason for this is that ni- 
tate of soda is very soluable in water 
and unless the plants are growing 
vigorously, some of this plant food is 
apt to be lost through leaching. 

For wheat and rye, it is recommend- 
ed to apply about April 1st. For mil- 
let and other summer cereals, apply 
fom 150 to 200 pounds per acre when 
the crops are well started. For market 
garden crops, from 300 to 400 pounds 
per acre should be used; same should 
be applied at diffeent times, two or 
three dressings have proved to give 
the most satisfactory results. 

* *¢ * * ®# 

There is no kind of stock that will 
bring up worn out land like sheep, and 
at the same time will bring in a good 
return to the owner. Keep a good 
flock of sheep and give your worn out 
land, yourself and your family a rest, 
and while you are resting you will be 
making money. 
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Live Stock: | 
Special contributions by farmers 9% 


9% and stockinen «ilcomed .*. 

Feel h (RRR RRR, 
Don't try to raise colts from your 
poorest mares. 
+ 














* * > * 


See to it that your barb wire fence 
is not loose here and there, for one 
of your best horses is sure to get his | 
legs cut. 


* . * * 


Begin with good stock. You will! 
never regret the extra money it will 
cost you to start right in that re- 


spect. 


* * * . * 


It is always well to pay attention | 
to color in mating a team, as a fancy 
consideration, but size, and especially | 
strength and actions are much mOreé | 
important in mating a team for uSe- 
fulness, and to make a team a pleas- 
ant one to drive or work. 

+ + 7 


Quality is as important, and should 
be just as earnestly sought after, in 
the products of the farm. The farmer 
should make it a close study how to 
put his stock and every product of | 
his farm, in the best possible shape 
for market. 

* + * 

The 12,500,000 sheep in Montana 
ylelded this year 37,500,000 pounds of 
wool, which at 16c per pound brought 
$6,000,000 cash. Baled, this wool 
would fill forty miles of freight cars 
and the sheep if killed would pro- 
duce $250,000,000 worth of mutton. 

¢* ¢ © 8/8 


No difference how hard a horse may | 
be required to work, it should not be | 
fed too lightly. Wuen at hard work, 
horses will stand this extra heavy | 
feeding for a while, but the strain on 
its system will begin to tell and the 
animal will give out and break down 
after a year or two’s work, when they 


ought to last a dozen. 
> . > 








One argument in favor of mutton 
sheep over beef cattle, is the small 
amount of capital required to start 
in this branch of husbandry, the smau 
amount of care in its conduct, and the 
quick returtls it makes. In many 
cases, with a little pains, a small flock 
can be bought cheap in the fall, 
which in the spring will make a re- 
turn in wool and lambs that will often 
pay the first cost and not a little of 
the winter’s keeping. 

> + « . * 


If your horse gets a barb wire cut, 
give the wound immediate attention. | 
Don’t imagine “it will come out all 
right any way.” Cut the hair around 
the wound away, and wash thoroughly, | 
then disinfect with water containing | 
about one tablespoonful of carbolic | 
acid to the pint of water, wash with | 
this disinfectant solution once daily | 
for some time. While the wound is 
open, it is well to apply once or twice | 
a day a little of a lotion made as fol- | 
lows: Sugar of lead one ounce, sul- | 
phate of zinc six drachms, carbolic | 
acid two drachms, water to make one 
pint. Shake before using. You had | 
better label this preparation as “poi- | 
son.” 





THE HOG HOUSE. 

Many farmers do not have a snita- 
ble hog house because they thin | 
they cannot afford it. A very good| 
and serviceable one can be built that! 
will not cost much, and at the same 
time will give good satisfaction. The 
plan is as follows: : 

Build it sixteen feet wide; the 
length will depend upon the number 
of hogs kept, or th? number of sows 
to farrow on the farm. The building 
should run east and west and alonz| 
the north side, a passage way, three 
and a half feet wide, should run the 
whole length of the building, thus 
leaving all the pens on the south side. 
It should be so constructed that mov: 





are ill at ease and their best work in 
driving is seriously hampered. ‘The 
custom of high checking is c_srried 
to the extreme by many drivers on 
the race course, but if the race horse 
is properly trained he will do much 
better work if given the free use of 
his head and neck, than he will under 
the customary restraint of bits and 
straps and the stimulant of a whip 
in the hands of the driver. The writ- 
er recently saw this point practically 
illustrated at the Nebraska state fair, 
where Mr. Ketchum Grove Cresceus 
in the maddest heat ever trotted on 
a half-mile track, without using a 
check rein of any kind, and the little 
sorrel stallion acquitted himself with 





A MORNING STROLL. 


Cees ess eee 
able partitions can be dropped into 
place every seven feet, making a 
breeding pen 7x12 feet, which will be 
large enough for a_ sow. There 
should be a window in each pen, and 
below the window a door, which 
should open into a little lot or space 
into which the sow ana pigs can run 
on sunny days. When not being usea 
as breeding pens, the partitions can 
be removed and it will make a sleep- 
ing house for the shoats or fat hogs. 
The troughs should be placed directly 
under the ‘partition adjoining the pas- 
sage way, and the partitions over 
them should be so constructed that 
they will swing from the top, so that 
when putting the feed in the troughs 
the pigs can be shut off. Such a hog 
house is not expensive, and it will 
soon pay for itself in caring for and 
saving the pigs. 








honor without having to have his head 
fastened as near as possible to the 
center of his body. It is qur opinion 
that any animal that can not be driv- 
en unless this cruel practice of high 
checking is followed, should be kept 
off the track altogether. 


* * - * . 
CALF FEEDING. 

A good many calves are dropped in 
the fall of the year for either one rea- 
son or another. Where the farmer 
has plenty o* ensilage and geod fall 
pasture, this is often not a bad plan. 

It is not necessary to feed whole 
milk to calves; in fact, if you are sell- 
ing milk, cream or butter, it will not 
pay to get the calf to suck any great 
length of time. Personally, we would 
not let the calf suck more than a day 
or two, but would feed whole milk, its 
own mother’s milk, for about a week 








A TOUR OF INSPECTION. 
OOOO ONLOAD LBL LE LEN LLIN eonenrnesa 


ABOLISH THE CHECK REIN. 

The more study we give to the use 
of the overcheck, the less reason there 
seems to be ior its use. A very com 
mon sight now-a-days is to see our 
driving checked up so high that they 


or ten days, and then gradually begin 
to substitute skim milk for the natur- 
al product, always taking care to have 
the milk warmed to about the temper- 
ature at which it comes from the cow. 
This is important. A small calf’s 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 





All 9 








stomach is easily gotten out of order have a temperature of from 95 to 98 _ tion. 


You can easily spoil a prospec- 


by feeding the milk either too hot or F. A thermometer for that purpose tive dairy cow by keeping the heifer 


too cold, and the 
from which improperly fed calves so 
often suffer. Feed the calf three times 
per day for the first two weeks and 
not to exceed ten pounds, one and 


one-fourth gallons of milk per day, milk. 


result is scours,| may be had for twenty-five cents. It 


is also of great importance to see to 


it that the buckets from which the |. 
| calves drink are clean and not smear- , 


ed with a lot of sour and bad smelling 
Corn meal may be substituted 


calf hog fat. 
* + * + + 


Some of the advantages of having 


pigs farrowed in the spring, fed well 
during the summer and marketed in 


for the first ten days; then gradually | for oil meal, especially when the calf | good season in the fall, is that nearly 


increase up to about sixteen pounds, 
or two gallons, by the time it is about 
four weeks old. If you begin to sub- 
stitute skim milk for whole milk at 
ten days old, do so gradually. Sup- 
pose at ten days old the calf is getting 
ten pounds, which is about the same 
as ten pints, of whole milk, then sub- 
stitute one and one-half pints of skim 
milk each day for a pint of whole 
milk; thus at the end of ten days 
more, the calf will be on all skim milk 
and be getting about fifteen pounds, 
or a little less than two gallons of 
milk per day. During this change of 
whole to skim milk, it is an excellent 
practice to add about a tablespoonful 
of oil meal, previously made into a 
jelly by the addition of a small quan- 
tity of boiling water and then mixing 
this with the milk. This is but a 
smaM amount, but when larger quan- 
titiés are .ed, ten chances to one, the 
ealf will get the scours. It is much 
better to slightly underfeed a calf 
than to overfeed it. The oil meal 
may later on be increased to one-half 
pounds daily. 

Calves should be fed warm milk un- 
til they are at least six weeks old, and 
it will pay a feeder to test the temper- 
ature of the milk with a thermometer 
every time he feeds his calf. 





It should ' 


is over a month old. More than one- 





DINNER FOR ELEVEN. 


Se eh a 
half pound of oil meal should never be 


fed to a calf. As it grows older, a 
little ground oats makes an excellent 
grain feed. Never feed more grain 
than the calf will eat up clean be- 


' tween feeding times. 


If you are trying to raise a heifer 
calf for the dairy, do not keep it too 
fat, but just in good growing condi- 





all of the feeding is done in warm 
weather and it re- 
quires less food for 
a pound of grain in 
warm weather than 
in cold. The (grain 
is greater in propor- 
tion to the feed con- 
sumed on the young 
animal, than on the 
older ones. By ren- 
dering the period of 
feeding to nine 
months or less, the 
risks of loss by dis- 
ease or other causes 
is greatly lessened. 


ss ¢+ ¢+ * # 


Variety in feeding 
belongs to _ profit- 
able stock growing, 
whether bovine or 
other animals, but in connection with 
variety, there must be judgment used 
in changing, and in the combinations. 
In feeding, too marked a change will 
always be followed by, disastrous ef- 
fects. On this account, sudden radical 
changes of food should never be made. 
If necessary to change the rations, so 
far as possible make such change 
gradually. 
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Rockport, Kansas, Nov. 21, 1902, 
International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

DEAR Srrs:—Your “International Stock Food” is all you claim for it. We have the 
nicest pigs and hogs that we ever had. Tested it on one old sow that was very poor 


She could hard] 


5 pounds of flesh per day. 


make a shadow. 
feed and I do really believe 


We took the pigs away and 
t she os on 


Yours truly, M. C. JERB 
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Paper. It purifies the blood, stimulates —y 

Cash Guarantee”’ by Fifty Thousand Deale 

— and has The ~~ sale in the World: for 
—- =~ Herbs, Barks and Seeds that 





Dear Sirs:—I received your 
— more than pleased with it. 
Very truly yours, 
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om FoR rhe 5 


s ‘Great Aidin Growing or Fatt 


Food” every day to all of our Woatp Cuamriom Sratzions 
zoom Manzzs, Corrs, Worn Hoaszs, Carriz and Hoes. “INTERNATIONAL BTOC 
repared from Roots, Herbs, — and Barks and Won the — Medal at Paris Exposition in 
to stock in small to regular 
anaes the appetite and Aide Digestion and Assimilation so that 
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We own “International Stock Food Farm,"’ which is located 12 miles from Mi 
“International Stock 
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animal obtai 
usual Plan of Growing and Fatteni 
Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. 
medicinal ingredients with your Own food at 
stimulating tonic, Mustard is a remedy for dyspepsia, Vinegar is adiuretic. You eat these medicinal ingred' 
every mouthful of your food, and itis Proven | that these medi 
digestion. “International Stock Food” pure 

an addition to the regular feed of your stock if you desire to keep them in the best possible condition. 
ee strengthens the entire system so that disease is prevented or cured. 

tisrter the World. @ Your Money will be suemeey —y— 1 
ing them healthy. 6@~ Beware of the y Cheap an 
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stock. “International 


atevery meal. 





claiming to do so Must be am Ioworamus or & Fal — 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK 
Dear Sirs:—Your “In 


ih thegraineaten. We ley teey! guarantee that its use will make 7 ves extra money over the 
Stock Food” can be fed 
It is Absolutely Harmless even if taken into the Auman System. You insist on 
icines > pe health and strength for people and improve their 
“International Steck 
in Any case of wy It will mv your Calves 
4 Inferter Lmitations! 
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IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. 


he Cover of thio Bock to 0 Beoutitel 1s Live Stock Picture 63” Priated ia Six Brilliant Celors. Size of 
It describes common ay it TL 2d It also gives the Different of 

very neted Animals, and also testimonials. by le ap Le eet Hove 
ly Tlustrated Veterizary Department That Wil Seve You Et Dollars. 
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Sheen, Coa He Book In Your Library For Reference. 
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inches. [8 cest as $8000 to have our Artisteand 
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WE WILL MAIL ¢ if TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE, S@Postage Prepaid. 
We Will Pay You $10.00 Cash if book is not as described. Write as at ence, letter or postal card, ané —evlerb new eno 
Ist. 


Bundreds 


We Rapley Gee StF le and have 
Thousands of monials. 
Refer to Any Bank in Minneapc 


—Name This Paper. %d.—How Much Stock Have You? 
INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 
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Contributions invited and inquiries answered. 
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P DAIRY NOTES. 
Regularity in feeding and milking 


is important. 
> 7 + . + 


In milking, squeeze the teats just 
hard enough to get the milk. 
Sd > * > + 
To get all of the butter, the cream 
must be uniformly ripened. 
> > * > > 
Cows that are good producers 
rich milk must be good consumers. 
. . > * 7 
Don’a forget that your cows need 
salt, keep it where they can get at it 
every day of the year. 
> > * 7 a 
In order to secure rich milk, start 
with a rich cow and feed her rich 
foods. 


of 


> + ¢+ * ® 


In small quantities, cottonseed meal 
is a good feed, but in excess it injures 
the biftter. 

> > > © 7 

Are you selling milk in town? If 
so, it‘will pay you to keep everything 
about your dairy, and barn neat and 
clean; then if your customers drive 
out to see your place they will be 
pleased instead of going to find anoth- 
er dairyman. 

7 > 7 + 

We have known farmers who were 
enterprising enough to charge their 
customers as much as a half a cent 
more per quart for their milk and get 
it. How do you think they did it? By 
having everything about their dairy 
and delivery wagon and their person 
neat. People pay for such _ things. 
Find the right customers and try it. 





CHEESE MAKING AT HOME. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By Phoebe Journey, Arapahoe, Neb. 

I am sure if many farmers knew how 
easily and almost’ inexpensively, 
cheese can be made at home, more 
homes would enjoy this nourishing 
food. Here are the directions, and if 
followed, will make a delicious three 
pound cheese, good after four weeks, 
and better with age. 

Take five gallons of sweet milk 
cream and all if it ha@s set for a while. 
Heat until about milk warm. Dissolve 
one-half of a No. 1 rennet tablet in one 
half teacup of cold water. Stir well 
into the milk, add a table spoon of salt 
and remove the milk from the fire and 
let stand. In from three to seven 
minutes, it will get thick like clabber; 
then let it stand two or three minutes 
longer when it is ready to cut or break 
up. Then with the hand, spoon, or 
some other article stir the clabber or 
curd as it is now catled. This sepa- 
rates the curd from the whey. Then 
let it stand, and the curd will settle to 
the bottom. Then with the hand, 
press the pieces all into a mass or 
ball. Now take a sack made for the 
purpose (say a flour sack’) slip the 
lump of curd into it, take out the whey 
and hang up to drain. It will drain 
in a half hour if you break the curd 
in the sack into pieces abeut twice in 
the half hour. When it has drained, 
take the curd and slice or cut up into 
small pieces say an inch thick, put 
into a crock and pour over it very hot 
water, but not boiling water. Stir with 
a spoon and let it stand till the pieces 
seem like leather which will be in 
about three minutes. Take out of the 


water, and again cut into pieces, as 
it has probaby run together again. 
Salt as for butter and it is ready to 
press. For the press, I take a gallon 
apple or syrup can and melt off the 
top and bottom. Now make a top 
and bottom for the can out of an inch 


board. These are the folowers. Make 
them to fit inside of the can. Now 
set the can over one follower. Grease 


the can well with butter, also grease a 
cloth and lay it in the can letting it 
make a sack with the ends over the 
outside of the can. Now put in the 
curd, fold the ends of the cloth over 
the top of the curd, lay on the other 
follower, and set where it can drain, 
with about ten or fifteen pounds 
weight placed on top of the last fol- 
lower. Let press twenty-four hours. 
| Take out of press, remove the cloth 
; and grease the cheese and lay on a 
plate in a screen box. Grease well 
and turn it over every day until used. 
e** * # @ 

I want to tell you that I am glad 
that I am a subscriber to your paper. 
It is first class—L. J. Johnson, Cher- 
ry, Mo. 








THE WORLD’S FAIR COW DEMON- 
STRATION. 

The cow demonstration proposed as 
one feature of the world’s fair cattle 
exhibits at St. Louis next year, has 
been definitely arranged, and on a 
much broader scale than anything of 
|the sort heretofore attempted. It has 
| been designated as a “cow demonstra 
| tion” because, while not in any way 
neglecting the dairy test idea develop- 
ed at former world’s fairs, it is in- 
tended to illustrate in a confprhensive 
way all practical adaptabilities of 
the purebred cow. The strictly dairy 
breeds are given opportunities to 
make a large showing, while features 
not in the least conflicting with their 
‘privileges enable the dual-purpose 
, breeds to demonstrate their value for 
‘both dairying and beef-production. 
,| This means a denionstration rather 
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Sf, VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 








Are Good Cows and a 
U.S. Cream Separator 


They bring the owner an 
annual dividend of roo 
per cent. on each cow. 







Try the Combination 
and Prove It. 






U. S. Separator will 
earn $40.00 in | year 







Our catalogues will explain why the 
U. S. is the best; write for one. 









For Ssosteme Cuntaanenn, Bo 
our separators from Chicugo, Tosse, 
Minneapolis, Sioux City, and Omaha, 
Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 



























The Wise Won’t Waste 


Wise Dairymen Waste No Cream! 


They can’t and make dairying pay. They all finally decide to 
buy a Dairy Cream Separator that will get all the cream---that 


will make money for them. 





Many Parts Many Pains? 


They find two kinds of Separators---the 





Tubular Bowl, Simple, Swift, Sure---and 
the old style Bucket Bowl, full of troub- 


lesome, uncertain parts, hard to use, 
hard to clean, sure to cause Worry and 


Work. Isit strange they like the 


« 


Tubuldr Separator Best 


when they see how simple itis? Unlike 
the aniquated Bucket Bowls used in all 
other Separators, the Tubular Bowl is 
small in diameter--free from discs, cones, 
wings, sieves, strainers, etc.,---quickly 
and thoroughly cleaned without hurt- 
ing the hands. Guaranteed to skim 
cleaner, turn easier, wear longer than 
any other Separator made. You'll know 
it by the low supply can and handsome 


design. , 
You Can get a very interesting Catalogue Free by writing for No. 300 

















THE SHARPLES CoO., P. M. SHARPLES, 
28, 30, 32 South Canal Street, West Chester, Pa., U.S. A. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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than a competitive test, and will en- 
able each breed participating to show 
its own peculiar advantages. 

The Jersey, Shorthorn, Brown Swiss 
and French Canadian associations 


have already entered. Entries will be 
permittted from individuale on behalf 
of other breeds if received before De- 
cember 1. Prizes will be awarded to 


herds and to individual cows, and en- 
tries of from five to twenty-five cows 
may be made by representatives of 
any one breed. The same cows may 
compete for herd and individual prizes. | 

The tests will continue 100 days, | 
beginning Monday, May 16, 1904, and 
will be conducted in four classes, 
designated as tests A, B, C and D. 
Test A is for the demonstration of the 
economic production of butterfat and 
butter; B, of milk for all purposes re 
lated to dairying; C, of all the pro. 
ducts of the cow, and D, for demon- 
strating the greatest net profit in pro- 
ducing market milk. In class C the 
calf will be judged for its beef merits. 
A cow may be entered in more than 
one class. 

The butter made next year during 
the proposed cow demonstration will 
be judged by giving a possible credit 
of 15 points in a total score of 100, to 
“aroma,” and 30 to “flavor,” instead of 
ignoring the element of smell or aroma 
and giving a possible 45 points to 
flavor alone. Chief Taylor of the de 
partment of Agriculture, under whoge 
supervision the butter will be made 
and judged, is heartily in favor of 
recognizing aroma, and the repre 
sentatives of the different breeders’ as- 
sociations furnishings cows for the 
tests are unanimously for it. 

> r +. > . 
DAIRYING IN GREECE. 
By Hon. Daniel McGinley, American 





Consul, Athens, Greece. 


5.60 on each cow im- 
ported into Greece, according to 
weight. 

As the valley of Attica is green for 
about two ax three months of the year, 
there is little or no pasturage for cows 
in it at any season, and the dairymen 
of Athens have to feed their cows in 
the stable the year round. Each dairy- 
man delivers milk and butter to his 
customers daily. No salted butter is 
made, as the people of this part of the 
world are not accustomed to and do 
not like salted butter. 

The retail price of cows’ milk in 
Athens varies from 1 to 1.2 drachmas 
(12% to 15 cents) per oke (2.85 
pounds) according to the season, the 
highest price being paid from Septem- 
ber 15 to January 31. The fresh but- 
ter made by the dairymen is sold at 
from 12 to 16 drachmas ($1.50 to $2) 








SS 
are much relished by the natives, but 
are usually very unpleasant to the 


foreigner’s taste. More than twice as 
much cheese as butter is consumed 
here; considerable of it is exported to 
countries to which Greeks have emi- 
grated. Greek cheese, valued at 
$16,622.29, and Greek butter valued at 
$343.07, were exported to the United 
States in 1901. 

The following are the principal ar- 
ticles fed to milch cows in the dairies 
in and near Athens, viz: Hay, clover, 
oats on the straw, corn fodder, cow- 
peas and beans, sugar beets, Indian 
corn, pumpkins and flaxseed cake. 
The hay and culover is brought baled 
from Thessaly. The prices of the 
articles named per oke, in Athens are 
as follows: Hay and clover, 2% to 3 
cents; oats on the straw, 3 to 34 
cents; cowpeas and beans and Indian 
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Dairying in this consular district is| HOLSTEIN-FREISAN COW, SADIE VALE, CONCORDIA, 

: — Who holds the world’s official record in a seven days’ butter test in 
facture of butter from the milk of | which she made a record of 30 Ibs. 10.5 oz. of butter. The test was made 
under the supervision of the State Experiment Station of New York. She 


yet in its infancy, as far as the manu- | 


cows is concerned. Most of the na- 
tives still use the milk of the goat and 
the sheep and the so-called butter 
made therefrom, as their ancestors 
have done since the dim ages of the 
past. 

There are no real creameries, co- 
operative or other, in the district; and 
the few dairies in existence are yet | 
small. There are about 600 milch cows 
in Athens and its immediate vicinity, 
and it is estimated that there are 
about 4,000 in the district. There are 
no reports or statistics from which I 
can glean their number or the real 
amount and value of their products, 
and the estimates herein given may 
not be large enough. Thessaly is the 
best agricultural section of Greece 
and has many cows, but it would re- 
quire several months of time and la- 
bor to find out about how many there 
are there, and the quantity and value 
of their products. 

Prospects for New Enterprises. 

There are three dairies in and 
sround Athens that use machinery, all 
«med and operated by private in- 
dividuals, the largest by I. E. Chrys-| 
aki, containing a herd of 25 Swiss 
cows, part of them being imported, 
pure-blooded animals; the leader of 
the herd, bearing the name “Phila- | 
delphia,” having been a prize winner | 
as a milch cow in her native country. | 
Those Swiss cows cost here $154.43 to 
$202.70 each. 

The cows in 








the other dairies of 


Athens are all of the Russian breed | 
and cost from $57.91 to $96.52 each. 
There is a tariff duty of 25 to 70) 





recently was sold at a public sale held at Deansboro, 
Purchased by Hon. L. J. Fitzgerald, of Courtland, New York. 


$2,200.00. 


New York, for 
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per oke. 


tate, 20 miles distant. 
ter for cooking purposes retails at 
from 3 to 6 drachmas (37 to 75 cents) 
per oke. This butter is poorly made 
and quickly becomes rancid. No un- 
salted butter remains fresh and sweet 
many days in the summer heat of 
Athens. 

Imported salted butter retails at 
from 6 to 9.60 drachmas ($0.75 to 
$1.20) per oke (2.85 pounds). The 
best of this butter comes from Den- 
mark, in tin cans of different sizes. 
When a can is first opened the butter 
is sweet, but does not compare favor- 
ably with the best dairy and creamery 
butter of the United States. Most of 
the imported butter comes from Den- 
mark and Italy; none from the United 


' States. 


It is estimated that 36,500 okes of 
cows’ butter is manufactured in 
Athens and its immediate vicinity an- 
nually, and that 250,000 okes of im- 
ported cows’ butter is consumed in 
the city in a like period. It is also 
estimated that butter made from the 
milk of goats and sheep is annually 
consumed in this city to the amount of 
over 100,000 okes (285,000 pounds). 

Large quantities of cheese, of dif- 
ferent varieties, are annually made 
from the milk of goats and sheep and 


Some of the butter is daily | 
| brought to customers in the city from | beets, 1 to 1% cents; pumpkins, 1% 
Tatoi, the King’s private country es- | 
Unsalted but- | 





corn, shelled, 3 to 3% cents; sugar 


to 1% cents; flaxseed cake, 6% cents. 

Corn fodder is bought growing in 
the field for $3.75 to $5 per stremma 
(about one-fourth of an acre), the pur- 
chaser doring the cutting and carting. 

Prospects for New Enterprises. 

As most of the natives believe that 
goat’s milk is more healthy than that 
of cows, and are averse to innovations 
in such matters, there are poor pros- 
pects for new enterprises in the dairy 
line in the immediate future. 

Government Encouragement. 

No aid or encouragement is given 
to the industry by the government, 
except that dairy machinery is admit- 
ted to the country free of duty. 

Machinery in Use. 

The dairy machinery in use in this 
district has been imported from Eng- 
gland and Germany. It consists of 
cream separators, mostly hand ma- 
chines, one power separator being in 
use at .Calkis, on the island of 
Euboea: churns of different styles and 
sizes; butter mértars, and milk testing 
machines. The last named are im- 
ported from Germany; the separators, 
churns, and mortars from England. 
The prices of the separators and 
churns are: Hand separators, 
£9 ($43.80); power separators, £25 
($121.66); churns, £2 ($9.73) to x4 
($19.47.) 
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| POULTRY FOR PROFIT: 








Contributions invited and 

taquiries answered .. .. ( 
Fowls need plenty of exercise to be 

healthy, and the poultrymen should 

see that they have it. 














Some people enter the poultry busi- 
ness for pleasure, but most people get 
more pleasure out of it when they com- 
bine profit with it. 


It may be a source of pleasure to 
those who can afford top ave it, to 
have a fancy hen house, But the fowls 


will enjoy a comfortable one, if it does 
not cost so much. 








Don’t forget to thoroughly white- 
wash the hen house at least twice ,a 
year, and to frequently dust it with 
air slacked lime to keep it free from 
lice. 





The hen is not considered a musical 
bird, but the noise which she makes 
is music to the poultryman, for he 
knows that she has been attending to 
business when he hears it. 





A certain kind of combination is all 
right, such as industry and careful- 
ness, but one of carelessness and lazi- 
ness is a bad combination and will not 
succeed in the poultry business. 





Many consider one fowl as good as 
another for market, and scrubs as good 
as any, declaring that they have no 
use for pure breeds. No greater mis- 
take was ever made than to entertain 
such an opinion. The market demands 
the best of everything, and it is the 
best that sells at top prices, whether 
it be butter or poultry, and the better 
the article offered, the more salable, 
because the more desirable. It is only 
inferior articles that sell at a low 
price. After getting started it costs 
no more to raise good poultry than 
poor. The one will make a profit, the 
other cause a loss. 





The average duration, approximate- 
ly, of the period required in hatching 
the eggs of the various domestic 
breeds of fowls may be set down as 
follows: 


Days. 
DE dcucennd abebebhs eee eanenae ee 
EE 4a ok 4a Riek eae eee 29 
RE <b ie oss dik) enacas tee aa ae 29 
a SS Ce er ees 28 
RS ae a etree urea 26 
_ se ee ere eer een 21 
PE Si tac000d4 ca batecen wuetts .18 





When you hear a farmer says it does 
not pay to raise poultry you may be 
sure he does not understand the busi- 
ness, has not the right kind of fowls, 
or does nét give them the attention 
which they require or is ignorant of 
the demands of the market. 





NOT A LAZY MAN’S JOB. 

Industry and perseverance are the 
two qualities which count the heaviest 
towards successful poultry keeping. It 
is work to properly look after poultry, 
and it takes quite a spell to learn just 
how to do the work. It is not some- 
thing which is picked up quickly and 
easily. In order to keep poultry at a 








profit a man must be industrious and 
persevering beyond the common run 
of men. And yet it is an undeniable 
fact that a large proportion of the peo- 
ple who are attracted to this business 
are about as destitute of these requis- 
ites as they could possibly be. They 
have tried their hand at a dozen dif- 
ferent occupations, and made a failure 
of them all. They are continually look- 
ing for a “soft snap,” and by and by 
they are impressed with the idea tMat 
they have found it in poultry culture. 
And it really does look like an easy 
job. The hens lay the eggs and all 
you have to do is to take them to 
market and get the money for them. 
Clearly there is nothing hard about 
that, is the thought of the individual 
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not try it. We have no great friend- 
ship for‘a man of that kind, but we are 
willing to give him thrs much advice 
free. 
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SHIPPING POULTRY. 

Many farmers have not yet learned 
the important lesson, that they should 
never ship mixed lots of prultry to 
market. By mixed lots is meant old 
and young; male and female; scaly 
legs and’ smooth legs; fowls that are 
fat and fowls that are lean; dressed, 
undressed and half dressed; roosters 
that are so aged that they have spurs 
long enough to make battle spurs; 
hens that have reared many broods, 
and show the wear and tear of doing 
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GIVING ADVICE.—An Expression of Kindness. 


who is looking around for some easy 
way of making a living. Some of the 
laziest and most shiftless men we have 
ever known have undertaken to sup- 
port themselves by means of poultry 
farming. They have built houses, laid 
out yards and bought incubators in the 
fullest confidence of making the busi- 
ness pay handsomely. The possibility 
of failure did not seem to occur to 
them. But of course they failed igno- 
miniously, and any successful poultry- 
man could have told them at the start 
that such would be the outcome of 
thefr atempt. It takes active, watch- 
ful, persistent man to build up a profit- 
able poultry business. The man of 
careless, indolent habits had better 





it: mixed lots with plumage as varie-. 
gated as the colors in a kaleidoscope; 
nice young broilers, and others sc 
tough that pepsin would not aid in 
their digestion. 

If one will visit our markets he will 
see such a motley lot of poultry. The 
grain man has learned that he cannot 
mix good and bad grain and send it to 
market, as the inspectors grade the 
whole lot the same as the lowest grade, 
and so it is with poultry. 

In the first place select the breed 
you like, and then raise that breed 
and the fowls will be alike. Ship old 
hens, roosters and young chickens 
each in a separate coop, and then they 
will sell on their merits. 
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LAYING EGGS. 

If you expect to make money from 
eggs, you must understand how to 
manage your hens. You must have 
your chicken house so arranged that 
are under your control and 


your hers 

then take good care of them. You 
must eneourage them to lay at the 
time of the year when eggs bring the 
best price, and keep them from laying 


when the price is low. That is bus- 
iness. Farmers’ wives do not general- 
ly run the poultry business in that 
way, however. It can be done, and it 
pays well to do it. Start with a few 
and see what success you have. If 
you can do it, branch out and increase 
your flock another year. 

When eggs are cheap, put your hens 
on half rations for about two weeks. 
Then they will cease to lay. Next, put 
them on good feed. Sunflower seed 
and corn makes good feed, or better 
still, wheat and sun flower seed. This 
starts them moulting. Feed them this 
way for about two weeks; then they 
will begin to shed their plumage, and 
by the time your neighbor’s hens stop 
laying yours will have rested and be 
eeady to begin laying in earnest again 
and keep it up all winter, while prices 
are right. Do not keep all of your 
old hens. Sell off about half of them 
each year and let good pullets take 
their places. The eggs from old hens 
are larger than those from pullets. 
but the latter are better layers, and 
you are after numbers more than size. 
When feeding your hens, be careful 
not to feed them anything that will 
taint your eggs, for eggs absorb odors 
about as rapidly as does milk. When 
you prepare your eggs for market, see 
to it that they are packed with care; 
have them uniform in size and color. 
Look for customers who can afford to 
pay a fancy price, and give them a 
fancy article. That is the way to 
make money out of your hens. 

+ > + ce + 


THE KIND OF HENS THAT MAKE 
THE BEST MOTHERS. 


To Successful Farming: 

You may tnink this is a queer 
story, but it is a true one. My mother 
lives on a farm and raises a good 
many chickens, the speckled Ply- 
mouth Rocks being her cnoice. 

After setting all the hens she 
thought herself safe, but was found 
up her mind to raise a family, so mak- 








Cancer Cured by Anointing with Oil. 


A combination of svothing and balmy oils has 
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used at hk me without pain or disfigureme: R-ad- 
ers should write for free book to the . ongin ors, 
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Drawer 505 Indianapolis, Ind. 
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»}/melon crops have been 








ing her nest in the barn on the hay, 
twought herself safe, but was founu 
and her eggs taken away, but she 
stayed just the same. In a few days 
an old cat made wer home on the 
hay with a family of kittens. When 
the hen saw these she flew at the old 
cat and pecked her and drove her away 
and then she sat on the kittens and 
would not let the old cat come near 
In two days, two of the little kittens 
starved to deatu and the cat felt so 
badly my mother took the hen and 
penned her up. So I believe the Ply- 
mouth Rocks make the best mothers, 
also the best step-mothers. 
Hattie Drennan. 
Swanton, Ohio. 
* * * > . 

See to it that your chicken house 
is put in repair or winter will soon 
be here. Mend the roof while the sun 
still shines. 

+ * 7 — + 

It is not profitable to keep the cock- 
rels that are not specially promising 
during the winter. They eat their 
heads off. The pullets will pey for 
their ow. board and each will contri- 
bute a little toward your own. 

* * J * a 

KEEPING BEES ON THE FARM. 
By A. H. Duff, Larned, Kansas. 

It will pay every farmer to keep 
some bees. There is scarcely any lo- 
cality where bees will do well when 
kept in few numbers. Bees produce 
a valuable article that commands a 
good price from a source that comes 
of no expense from any one or any- 
thing. Even the blossoms visited by 
the bees are benefited by their visits to 
them in search of honey. Bees are 
thus valuable, and pay their expense 
of keeping for the purpose alone of 
the value they are to a seed or a fruit 
crop, increasing the same by their 
mode of fertilization of the blossoms. 
The presence of the honey bee should 
be welcomed on the farm, and your 
income in @™ghanced by having 
your neighbors bees visit the blossoms 
of your orchard, and other blooms 
which invite their attention. Bees 
visit and work on most blossoms to 
a greater or less extent. 

Many flowers and vegetables are 
pollenized by the bees carrying pollen 
from flower to flower. 

A few colony of bees are sufficient 
to fertilize an ordinary orchard. 
And all the vining vegetables, 
tables, such as the pumpkin, the 
squash, the cucumber and the melons. 
This is no mistake, for it has been 
demonstrated and proven beyond any 
doubt. At Rocky Ford, Colorado, the 
great melon producing district, since 
becs have been introduced there, the 
largely in- 
creased both in quantity and quality, 
and have been made a sure and pro- 
fitable crop, when before it was much 
of an uncertainty. If one should 
make a close study and a close obser- 
vation and follow the little honey bee 
in its daily labors visiting the differ- 
ent flowers that usually grow on the 
farm, it would be surprising to see the 
various different flowers the bee 
works for. Many flowers furnish but 
little pollen, and these in many cases 
furnish most of the honey. Others 
produce heavily of pollen and but little 
honey. 

> > * 7 7 
Successful Farming is an up-to- 
date paper. It has helped me very 
much.—Otto E. Rohike, Hadar, Neb. 
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The weight at which a pig must be 
sold to give the greatest profit to the 
grower, must be determined to some 
extent by the cost to the owner of the 
pig when farrowed. 

es ¢ ¢ &@ @ 


In a horse, a deep, well sprung rib 
makes room for large, healthy vital 
organs. A large, round middle, with a 
full flank, denotes good feeding quali- 
ties. Being well ribbed up denotes an 
easy keeper. 

* ¢ ¢ ¢* & 

The man who thinks, who plans in 
advance about his work, and keeps in 
mind what is to be done and who can 
do it, is prepared in a measure for 
any thing that may happen and is 
usually able to do what is needed to 
be done in good season. 

. . s* ss @ 

A pedigree does not render the an- 
imal impervious. A pedigree simply 
shows to what family it belongs. In- 
dividuals in all classes differ in some 
respects. It is safe, however, to rely 
on an animal with a pedigree for more 
than to expect much of an animal of 
unknown breeding. 

s . o 7 
SQUIBS. 

The animal that is just warm 
enough and quiet enough to be com- 
fortable and healthy, uses much less 
food in maintaining the animal body 
than one that is exercised violently 
and is kept cold. It takes food to 
maintain muscular activity, and food 
must also be used freely to keep the 
animal warm. 

> : t . = 

The doors of sheep houses should be 
very wide and ought to open by slid- 
ing. This wil obviate the danger of 
the stock being injured by the wind 
blowing the door to, and then sueep in 
going in or out of their houses crowd 
upon each other, all trying to get in or 
out at once, and the smaller and weak- 
er ones are often injured. 

Sd 7 * + 7 

In taking up trees for transplantirg, 
care should always be taken’ s‘v* as 
many good roots as_ possibl2 The 
roots are the life of the tree and goo? 
eare should be taken to preserve 
them. No careless digging, no ex- 
posure to sun or rain, or any thing 
sufficient to kill the tender roots 
should be allowed. 

= . : 7 + 


So long as a hog is used for breed- 
ing purposes, t should not be made 
fat. When it is no longer desired in 
the breeding pen, it may be fattened 
for market. Breeding swine should 
have an abundance of growing food, 
should be kept in what is usually 
termed a good growing condition. 
They should have a range not only 
sufficient for exercise, but to tempt’ 
them to vigorous exercise. The 
breeding animal restricted in its exer- 
cise, will be uncertain in its breeamg, 
often leading to vexation, delay and 
considerable loss. 








Skill is another name for science, 


and science means knowledge. To 
make good butter one must know how 
to do it. Any one can make good but- 
ter, if they will but take the necessary 
pains. The great trouble is that too 
many will not learn how and will not 
take the trouble if they knew how. 
© * + * . 

While often it is an item to fatten 
the hogs as quickly as possible, it will 
not do to commence too strongly aii 
at once. Increase the feed daily for 
four or five days until they are in full 
feed, then commence giving them all 
they will eat. In this way they are 
not so liable to get stalled on their 
feed, and they will do better in the 
end. 

* = . * s 


So far from each cow giving milk 
of a fixed richness that cannot be 
varied by feeding, experience shows 
there are rarely two milkings when 
the milk is of identical richness. 
While some breeds of cows are better 
adapted to the production of butter 
than others, yet prize butter has been 
made from the milk of every known 
breed. 

a * * e * 

It is quite an item to commence 
feeding fall pigs early, in order to 
have them well accustomed to eating 
before cold weather sets in. When 
the sows are fed on slops in a sunny 
troughs, pigs will often commence 
eating when three weeks old, and with 
a little care to supply them with mill 
feed worked into a slop with sweet 
milk, they can be kept growing stead- 
ily and may be weaned without any 
check in growth. 

+ . * ¢ @ 

It is poor economy to allow stock 
of any kind to run down at this time. 
It is much easier to retain fat and 
flesh upon animals than to _ regain 
either after a period of starvation. 
During the running down process 
there is a weakening o: vitality and 
especially of t. digestive organs. 
Animals past their prime and whose 
vitality is raturally small, suffer most. 
A little care in feedirg at this time 
will keep animals in a good condition 
and prove more economical than al- 
lowing them to run down. 

* ¢: ¢ & «€©&@ 

To make the most out of dairying, 
an important thing is to keep only goud 
cows. To know beyond a reasonable 
doubt that each cow kept is a profit- 
able one, a careful test should be 
made of each cow separately in order 
to ascertain as to the quantity and 
quality of the milk she produces and 
if the amoun:! is not sufficient to show 
a good profit, discard her as soon as 
possible. One or two cows in a herd 
will make a considerable difference 
in the yield or profit, and the only 
safe rule is to have each cow a profit- 
able one.. 

- = 7 - o 

We are delighted with Successful 
Farming. It is very interesting and 
useul.—B. V. Daly, Freeland, Md. 
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AN IRRIGATION PROJECT 


* 

z (Written for Successful Farming.) 

z By Adrain J. Chavannes, Des [loines, Ia. 
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When congress passed the Hans- 
brough-Newlands act for the reclama- 
tion of the arid lands of the west, 
those who had been watching the 
progress of irrigation turned their at- 
tention to the Salt 
Arizona as probably the most favor- 
able to receive the first benefits of 
this new measure. 

For years it has been the dream of 
the residents of this valley to have the 
flood waters of the Salt river stored 
so that the large surplus of the wet 
season might be put away to be made 
use of during the dry period. The 
realization of their 
take place, as the secretary of the in- 
terior has ordered that this much 
sought after reservoir be the first to 
receive the attention of the five that 
are to be constructed in various parts 
of the west. 

The act under whith this is to be 
constructed provides that the secre- 
tary of the interior will loan to the 
project the money accruing from the 
sale of public lands, which money is to 
be repaid without interest in ten years. 
A Water Users’ Association has been 
formed for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether in one body all those 
going to be benefitted by the cconstruc- 
tion of this reservoir. Each acre up to 
the limit of 160 will represent one 
share of stock in the association, and 
upon every acre to be watered is a 
lien, which is a contract that the user 
of the water will pay back to the gov- 
ernment in ten annual payments, at 
the rate of $1.50 per acre each, the 
construction cost of the reservoir. 

The site of this proposed undertak- 


ing is about thirty miles above Phoe- | 





River Valley of | 


efforts will soon | 


who are | 


of masonry. Natural advantages for 
the construction of such a wall as this 
one is to be do not crop out in every 
locality, and these alone have attract- 
ed the attention of Ugited States engi- 








it greater staying qualities, the ends of 
the arch being built into the solid rock 
walls at the side, and the bottom 
wedged into the bedrock below the 
river. This wall of masonry will be 
eighteen feet thick at the crest—wide 
enough for a wagon to be run across it 
—and 180 feet thick at the base, the 
slope being on the down stream side. 
It will be 225 feet high and over 600 
feet long on top. At each end a water 
way twenty feet lower than the crest 
will be cut through the solid rock of 

















AN OLIVE GROVE—lIllustration of What Irrigation Has Done for the Des- 
erts of Arizona. 


SNPs meres meses see eee eee eee 


neers for several years past. Besides 
the excellent location, they found rock 
| just to their liking, and after scouting 
| around a little, found within the com- 
paratively short distance of two miles, 














AN ARIZONA IRRIGATING CANAL SCENE. 


nix, at a point just below where Tonto 
creek empties into Salt river, in what 
is known as Tonto basin. Just below 
the juncture of these two streams, the 
river enters a precipitous canyon, and 
at this point is to be erected the dam 


| materials that will make an elegant 
grade of cement. 

This proposed site is in the canyon 
at a point where it is not more than 
200 feet wide, at the bottom. The 
dam will be arched up stream, to give 








the mountain side, so that in the event 
of an excessive flood the surplus water 
would have an outlet. But the method 
of escape for the water that is to be 
used will be through tunnels, 6x10 feet 
in size and cut around the ends of the 
dam. These tunnels will be controlled 
by means of massive gates which can 
be raised or lowered according to the 
amount of water needed below. From 
the dam, the water will follow the 
natural course of the river until it is 
headed into the canals thirty miles 
down the valley. 

The present facilities for pushing ir- 
rigation in the Salt River Valey have 
been the one drawback to the growth 
of this, one of the fertile spots of the 
globe. The valley is cobwebbed with 
an elegant chain of canals and latter- 
als, but the storage facilities have al- 
ways been inadequate. At present, a 
small wooden structure answers the 
purpose to divert the water from the 
river into a canal which winds its way 
across the desert until it reaches the 
five other large canals, where distri- 
bution begins. 

The outcome of this attempt at 
storage reservation is going to be 
watched by not a few of the people of 
this country, and the minute that its 
success has been demonstrated, thou- 
sands are going to rush in and take up 
the thousands of acres of now arid 
land, which has only needed the aid 
of the government to make them 
green and grassy. 


* * * * * 

I am much pleased with Successful 
Farming and am glad I subscribed 
for it—Mr. Charles Wood, Colorado 
City, Colo. 
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WHAT KILLED UNCLE ELBERT. 
Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By lone Bigelow, Davenport, Iowa.) 





We had been enjoying a _ family 
Thanksgiving dinner and were as mer- 
ry as could be as we rose from the ta- 
ble, but a gloom was cast over the 
company that was like midnight at 
noontide. For before we reached the 
drawing room, we were startled by a 
sudden exclamation from Aunt Alice, 
and, turning back into the dining hall, 
saw Uncle Elbert lying in a heap on 
the floor. John and Robert lifted him 
to the large, old-fashioned Davenport, 
that stood opposite the arch in the li-' 
brary. With great presense of mind, 
Josiah stepped to the telephone to call 
a doctor, but after two hard gasps, 
Uncle Elbert expired. 

When the doctor arrived, he pro- 
nounced him dead, assigning the cause 
as heart failure. No inquest being 
necessary, we buried him the second 
day after with no thought of foul play. 
Uncle .dward had been unable to at- 
tend the Thanksgiving dinner, and 
when he came, he made a close exam- 
ination of the corpse, and said nothing 
until after the burial; then he fright- 
ened us all by announcing that he in- 





cheese, and syrup, and the beef and | 


butter.” 
I brought all but the beef, of which 
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Milk—Formaldehyde. 
Baking powder—Alum. 
Cheese—Aluminum poison, the re- 


there was none left, and he carefully | sit of standing in aluminum vessels 


labeled each, and deposited them on 
tue library table. 

“The milk I brought I got this morn- 
ing,” I explained. 

“But you got it from the same milk 
depot?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“What did you have for lunch?” 

“Pickles, and sliced ham, and cold 
tea, and wafers, and cold corn patties 
made of canned corn.” 

“Bring me a little of each,” he said. 
I complied. 

“Now, the dinner.” 

“Oyster soup, lobster, turkey, cran- 
berry sauce and celery, mashed pota- 
toes, canned tomatoes, coffee, plum 
pudding with lemon sauce.” 

“Bring me a can of the same kind 


of tomatoes, a little coffee and your | 


lemon extract. And also your can 
which contained the oysters and some 
raisins.” 

He shut himself up in the library 
for two days, only showing his face at 
meal times, and not a word would he 
say as to what he was doing. The 
third day he called us all together. 








et, 


ser pve 
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AT THE “CROSS CUT.”—Where the 
Canals of the dhennints from the Main 


tended to pees the cause of his 
brother’s death. Investigate! What 
was there to investigate? Were we not 
all there when he sat down well and 
hearty at the table and had we not all 
partaken of the same viands, not so 
much perhaps for Uncle Elbert was an | 
unusually hearty eater? 

We rlways called Uncle Edward, 
“The Trinity,” because he was in him- 
self a physician, a pharmacist, as well 
as a chemist. He began on me the 
day after the burial. 

“Helen,” he asked, “what did Elbert 
have for breakfast the day he died?” 

“Let me think, why pancakes, and 
butter and syrup, and cheese, and a 
little beef, ‘a la mode.’” 

“Wh:* did you make the pancakes 
out of?” 

‘Oh, flour and baking powder and 
rilk. of course.” 

“Well, now, you bring me a little of 
each of flour, milk, baking powder, 





Water is Diverted Into the Various 
Canal. 





“You are all anxious, I know, to 
learn what I have found out,” he said. 
“I find that brother Elbert has been 
murdered, and that the poisons which 
caused his death were deliberately put 
into his food.” 

“We all drew a long breath and 
looked into the scared faces of each 
other. 

“But, he continued, “his murder- 
ers, for there are many, did not intend | 
to murder him particularly. They 
dijr t+ seem to care whom they mur- 
dered, and the worst of it is that un- 
der the present laws, it will be impos- 
sible to bring any of them to justice.” 

“Let me read you the result of my 
analysis and you will understand.” 


He proceeded to read: 


orposite them: 


Flour—No poison, a little foreign | 


starch. 


jhe continued, 


while in milk form. 
Syrup—Salicylic acid. 
Pickles—A little alum. 
Sliced ham—Sait peter. 
Tea—Arsenite of copper, the result 
of drying on copper plates. 
Wafers—Free of poison. 
Corn patties—Salicylic acid. 


| Oysters—By accident contain a lit- 
| tle hydrocloric acid which is used in 


soldering cans. 

Butter—Not butter, but oleomarger- 
ine, containing cotton seed oil, which 
is constipating. 

Tomatoes—Salicylic. 

Coffee—Co2*2d with alum. 

Lemon extract—Wood alcohol and 
acetic acid. 

Re’ sins—Washed with a weak solu- 
tion of sulphuric acid. 

Lard—BPoracic acid.” 

“These poisons are in small quanti- 
ties, but combined have stopped the 
action of the digestive fluids and 
caused the food to produce an unus- 
ual amount of gas, which, pressing the 
walls of the stomach outward and up- 
ward, have stopped the action of the 
heart, causing death. I think if a man 
could keep up the diet for a week on 
just such food he would eat enough 
poison to embalm him, thereby saving 
the expense of a post-mortem embalm- 
ing.” 

“We can’t help ourselves. We are 
eating these poisons every day. The 
only remedy is to make food adulter- 
ation a crime and I feel as though 
hanging is almost too good for the 
man who delibsrately poisons multi- 
tudes. I escape a good deal of this,” 
‘by living just out of 
town, and r*ising my own milk, but- 
ter, meat, and vegetables, and by 
avoiding the use of such articles as I 
know contain drugs.” 


CANADIAN LANDS! 


Millions of acres 
of the finest 


Farming and Grazing Lands 
OPEN FOR SETTLEMENT. 


MALL taxes, cheap fuel, good cli- 

mate, enormous crops. Lands 
sell at $3.50 per acre and up, payable 
in ten annual installments. Why 
rent a farm when you can buy one 
for less money than you pay as rent? 
— of United States settlers 

ze going. For full information ap- 
ply 


A. Oo. SHAW, 
Gen’! Agt. Pass. Dep't, Canadian Pacific R'y, 
(228 S. Clark St.. » CHICAGO. 














“T find the | 
following foods to contain the poisons 


STEEL ROOFING 


news, porters Semi Hardened 
} feet wide, 6 feet long. The 
can 


—y Rocfies’ Siding or ase 
No experience to it. An 
| inary hammer or hatchet the only 

tools you need. We —- nails 





$2.00 PER 


feet. Write 
A square means 100 quence . = 


CMICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 86th & Ire Dts. ¢ Chleage 





for your 
cash or in 
exchatge Write, PELLA DRAIN TILE 
COMPANY. Pella, Iowa. 
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WITH SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
PUBLISHERS. 
Many, many thanks for the nice 


letters received from subscribers the 


past month. Wish we could find room 
for every one, but we cannot. 

We have received several very valu- 
able suggestions from readers and 


we wish we had more. Write us when- 
ever you think of anything we can put 
in which will make Successful Farm- 
ing better,and also write when you 
find any fault in it. 

In answer to our offer last month 
to give readers any information pos- 
sible on any line. our good friend Mrs. 
Mary E. Mills, Millfield, Ohio, wroie 
as follows: 

“Your article ‘With Successful Farming Pub- 
lishers’ pleases me very much. I admire your 
clean, wholesome paper, which any child may 
read and find nothing objectionable init. Wil: 
you please give usall the tnformation you can 
about the southwest? We wish to find a new 
home.’ 

We have put Mrs. Mills in corre- 
spondence with people who can be of 
much value to her, people interested 
in settling the Southwest and not in- 
terested in selling a piece of land 
simply for the profit in it. 

We will be pleased to answer all 
questions which will be of help to our 
readers. If we do not have the in- 
formation in our office, we will get it. 
If you are going to buy new machin- 
ery, put in new crops, etc., or wish to 
ask advice along any line write us 
and we will have the matter looked up 
if we have to go through the whole 
city library at Des Moines and the 
State Library over at the Capitol 
building. 

By the way, we have just made ar- 
rangements for a very valuable man 
as assistant to our editor. He is to 
read late books and watch for good 





things for our readers. The editorial 
work was already costing us $200 a| 
month and this costs us $100 a month 
extra, that is $100 extra on each issue 
of the paper and while each reader | 
gets the benefit of the full $100 extra, 
it is not much extra for each when 
you remember we are reaching 100,000 
readers. If we had only a few thous- 
and subscribers, we could not afford 
this extra expense but as it is, it is 
only about a cent extra on each sub- 
scription. Help us double our list, 
and we will be able to do still better. 
Over 1,200 loyal subscribers sent in a 
new subscriber in answer to our last 
month’s request. Did you send one? 
Will you this month? 

Referring to improvements, did you 
notice the front cover page this 
month? We feel rather proud of it 
and hope it will please our readers. 

Here is what one reader thinks of 
Successful Farming. 

“I Pave waited five months before expressing 
my opinion of Successful Farming and I may be 
obtuse, but I fail to find room for im»yrovement. 
All you need to do is to keep it up to its present 
high standard.""— L. T. Hall, Davenport, Iowa. 

Last month, a friend suggested a de- 
partment treating of house plants, etc. 
Did you notice we have it this month 
on page 21? 

Here is an ad. we _ received this 
month. It had $1.50 to pay for it 
but the $1.50 went back to the adver- 
tiser: 


MONEY &. C. 8. A. $5 bill sent to any address for 
2c. Will give 850 toanyone who can 


detect it. 


|have Montgomery Ward & Co.’s cat- 





We suppose there are people who 


would send 25c for a counterfeit 
$5.00 bill. Such an advertisement in 
Successful Farming might start many 
young boys into a life of dishonesty. 
We hope Successful Farming may 
never be responsible for such a result. 
If keeping ads. such as this and 
whisky advertising out of our paper 
will prevent it, we will never be to 
blame because such ads. absolutely 
cannot have space in our paper. While 
“C. S. A.” in the above ad. may mean 
“counterfeit” and is purposely mis- 
leading, it really means “Confederate” 
and a person sending 25c to get a 
counterfeit to cheat other people 
would himself be cheated as the con- 
federate money is valuable only as a 
curiosity and is easily obtainable for 
a few cents per bill. We told this ad- 
vertiser if he wished to spell confed- 
erate out in full and advertise the 
money as a curiosity, we would be 
glad to have it. We never heard from 
him. Did we do right in refusing the 
ad? 

We wish Successful Farming to not 
only teach how to farm successfully 
and profitably, but we also wish to 
urge upon all the importance after 
having made a success of your year’s 
work and having come out with a 
good crop, to save, to make money go 
as far as possible, to enjoy the bene- 
fits of it. We will have more to say 
about this later on in a special de- 
partment on mending, repairing, home 
made tools, etc. Inthis connection we 
would mention that in ovr advertising 
columns are suggestions on saving 
equal to anything we could write. We 
believe it is economy to have a cream 
separator, we believe incubators pay. 
We could refer to many advertisers 
in this issue but we wish to call par- 
ticular attention to the Cash Buyers’ 
Union advertisement on page 15 
and Montgomery Ward & Co. on page 
7. We mention these only as samples 
of how our readers can save. 


Every reader of our paper should 


alogue. Think of it, it costs them 50c 
to print it, 26c to mail it, and they send 
it to any of our readers for only 15c 
in stamps. It is filled brim full of 
bargains and no local dealer can over- 
charge you if you have this catalogue 
in the house. Thousands and thous- 
ands of articles are illustrated and 
you can get wholesale prices on any- 
thing from pins up. We don’t know 
what you will do about it, but if the 
writer were living in the country, he 
would have this catalogue if it cost a 
dollar or even several times a dollar, 
but you can have a copy for 15c if you 
will clip out the coupon on page 7 
and send it in to them. We are glad 
to help our advertisers but we men- 
tion this in the interests of our read- 
ers. It means many dollars saved to 
you in a year. Better send now 
while you think of it. It is finely illus- 
trated, and we heard a young man say 
recently, he would rather look up 
prices of saddles, harness, etc., in this 
book than read a story. 

How many of our readers will write 











‘90 Days’ Trial 


We sell more reliable merchandise by mail than 
any house in the world. Volumeof sales regulates 
prices. No firm can undersell us on reliable 
| goods; we refuse to handle the other kind. 
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at $8.25 
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best machine 
on the market 
at the price. 











At$12.75 our 
Amazon is as 
good as the 
regular $20 
kind; is beyond 
comparisonwith 
other machines 
at this. price. 
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our Brunswick 
Seven Drawer, 
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Bearing, Drop 
Head Machine 




































isa beauty, one 
that will do all 
kinds of work 
and can be de- 
pended upon. Price 
is much lower than 
any other firm asks 
for equal quality. 
Mounted on hand- 
some yo 
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DEAFNESS 


Cured at Home. 


Dr. W. O. Coffee, the famous aurist, has discov- 
ered a simple treatment of mild remedies that 
cures at the patient’s home deafness, head 
noises,catarrha deafness, Catarrh of the head, 
Eradicates catarrhal poison in 


64-Page 
pare, FREE 


Explains all about Dr. 
Coffee's method and how he 
cures deafness without 


oqemetiens. 

his book tells how he re- 
stored his own hearing af- 
ter being pronounced incur- 
able by the best doctors in 
; the United States and shows 
how thousands of deaf peo- 
ple are having their hearing 
restored by this simple 
hometreatment, He sends 
this book to every person 
afflicted with deafness or any disease of the ear, 
nose or throat, FREE. Write today and ask for 
book on deafness. Write 


DR WW. CO. COFFEE, 
362 Dept. E, Good Block, Des Moines, Ia. 


Louden Hay Tools 


Hay Carriers, Hay Forks, Hay Slings, BARN 
DOOR HANGERS, Feed and Lettor Carriers, 
Grain Elevating Boxes. Best Goods at lowest pri- 
ces. Write for catalogue. 


LOUDEN MACHINERY CO, 


West Broadway. dnenmsscteel ‘owa. 











nose and throat. 
every case. 








Dr. W. O. COFFEE 
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us an article on how to make extra ! 


money on the farm? That is, what! 
small crop have you raised, whaj vege- 
table, or what have you done which ' 
for labor and money expended you 
consider quite profitable? 
out of the ordinary? Will you write 

us your experiences along this line? 
Let more readers write us this 
month. Tell us how you like Success- 
ful Farming and how we can improve 
it. The “publisher” needs your help 
in making Successful Farming the 
greatest agricultural paper published. 
Take hold and help by writing us your 
ideas. | ¥ 

Yours for good farming, 
Mr. Publisher. 


ss + *+ * # 


FEED FARM RATIONS. 


Every square inch of the farm must 
be made to produce to its utmost ca- 
pacity each year. This can only be 
acomplished through carefully plan- 
ned rotations, conducted under the 
most skillful methods of cultivation. 
In increasing the products from the 
small farm the cost of productions is 
not proportionately increased, as the 
season’s work is more evenly and 
widely distributed and larger num- 
bers of animals can be fattened during 
the year. 

In live stock feeding, variety is the 
spice of life. We cannot produce too 
great a variety on our farms for stock 
feeding purpoes. There are, of course, 
certain staple crops to which the soil 
and climatic conditions of each sec- 
tion, or it may be farm, are especially 
adapted, and these will have to be 
grown. But there is sufficient varia- 
tion in the composition of the soil, 
contour of the land, position of the 
water level, etc., to provide conditions 
under which a variety of food can be 
produced without diminishing the 
staples. 

If, therefore, each farm is made to 
produce to its fullest capacity accord- 
ing to the fitness of its parts, we find 
that there will be a great diversity in 
the character of the stock foods pro- 
duced throughout the state and a cor- 
responding variation in the stock re- 
quired to consume these. This being 
the case, no fixed rules can be formun- 
lated for general feeding methods. 

One of the most important factors 
involved in economic meat production 
is the study of how to make the best 
use of the products of the farm on 
hand rather than to attempt to com- 
ply with popular rations which cannot 
be built up from these products. Even 
though a strongly advocated ration 
cannot be used, still, if there is suf- 
ficient variety, balanced rations can 
be made from the products of every 
farm. 

Corn is the greatest food factor of 
the state, and being carbonaceous in 
its nature, too much attention cannot 
be given to the production of legumes. 
The ease with which legumes can be 
produced throughout the great west 
accounts for its ability to produce 
meats of such excellent quality so 
rapidly and cheaply. The possibilities 
of legume production in the east are 
much greater than we suppose; much 
time can well be spent in the study of 
the production of these. A large va- 


Something , 








riety of foods will enable us not only of a better quality, also.—Prof. R. M. 
to produce meats more cheaply, but Shaw, Michigan Agricultural College. 








9 SORDS IN 10 HOURS BY ONE MAN 
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30 Courses—Common School, Academic, Co lege, Nor- 
mal, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, ‘Ty powriting, Music, Law, 
etc. Strictly first-class. Beard, room, and -tuition 
$23.60 per term. Yourcar fare paid upto 1100 miles. School 
all year. Students enter at any time. Catalog free. 
Address, J. P. PETERSON. Pres., Humboldt, Iowa 
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Send for Our New Stove Catalogue 
IT’S FREE 


and contains more stoves than are shown = house west of Chi- 
cago at LOWER PRICES than you can ay oven 4 
7 po in _—s United States, The stoves shown aere giv 

rices, and every stove is GUARANTE D BSO- 
LOTEL, iv ATISFACTORY or we replace them at our expense, 
Our explains them in detail. Write for ittoday. Address, 


This stove $2.48 The People’s Furniture Store, Dept. F, Des Moines, lowa this stove 9c 
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OoOuUR GASOLINE ENGINES 
1 to 6O &. P., 


Aresosimple and perfect in construction that a boy can 
start them Monday morning and they will run right on by 
themselves for a whole week, night and day, without another 
touch or any attention whatever. Do not get out of order. 
Cost only a few cents aday. No sparks or danger from fire. 
Just the thing for cheap power for Machine shops or Resi- 
dence, Electric I ight Plants, etc. We have them portable by 
hand or mounted on wheels for any kind of work on the 
farm, sawing wood, pumping, etc. We also carry all sizes 
Gasoline Marine and Automobile Engines. Write for catalog 
and price. 


Cavanaugh & Darley, 
CHICAGO, 


23 West Randolph &t., : : : 











DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES 


UNTIL YOU HAVE INVESTIGATED 
“THE MASTER WORKMAN” 


&two-cylinder gasoline engine; superior to all ee engines. Costs less to buy and less torun. Quicker and easier started. Has a wider s 


= usefulness. No vibration; can be mounted on any 
1%, 2, 2%, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10 and 15 horse power.) Mention th 


ht wagon as a portable. Weighs less than half of one-cylinder engines. Give size required. (S 


paper. Send forcatalogue. TEMPLE PUMP CO.. Meacher and 15th Sts.. cCASe. 
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‘ “HORTICULTURE. | 
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' Our readers are cordially invited to discuss 4 
through this department any matters per- 9 
J 
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to Horticulture. Inquiries regarding 
vegetables and fowers —ey ‘ 


Jruits, 
y specialists . e% 


answered 
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EE | 
INFLUENCE OF NATURE. 
Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods 
And mountains, and of all that we be- 

hold 











From this green earth; of all the’ 
mighty world 

Of eye and ear, both what they half | 
create | 

And what perceive; well pleased to | 
recognize 

In nature, and the language of the | 
sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, | 
the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, | 
and soul, 


Of all my moral being. 
—Wordsworth. 





| pests, 


| grass seed and later on give the bare 


| the lawn. 


practice. 































During this mont Is a good time 
to start cuttings to be used later in 
the window: garden. 


< sa - + : + 

The ground in the garden should be 
left as open as possible during the 
winter months in order that the ac- 
tion of the frost and sun will mel- 
low the soil. 

e * * 7 * 

After the fruit and vegetables are 
harvested, all the rubbish should be 
gathered into a heap and the pile per- 
mitted to decay causing a fermenta- 
tion which will result in the destruc- 
tion of many plant diseases, insect 
and weed seeds that are wait- 
ing for next spring to come forward 
so that they may begin their ravages. 


+ + = * * 
If there are any bare spots on the 
lawn, they should be dug up and the 
soil thoroughly fined Sow some 


spots a light covering of manure. 
This is an excellent way to renovate 
You will be surprised next 
spring to note the results from this 





| sompperay herbaceous plants 





should 
be p¥otected by straw or leaves. Where 
fall bulbs or beds of hyacinths have 
been plAnted, it would be best to cov- 
er the bed with a rough litter of leaves 
to the depth of two or three inches, 
binding down the leaves with boards. 
It would be—well to apply a light coat 
of thoroughly decayed manure to the 
beds before placing the mulch on 
them. 

We have found it a good plan to 
sprinkle the lawn with a coating of 
well rotted manure during the early 
winter so as to start a fine growth 
of grass in the spring. Where to- 
bacco stems can be obtained in large 
quantities at a low price, we would 
advise getting bales of the tobacco, 
and run the stems through a feed cut- 
ter sprikling the cut stems over the 
lawns. You will be surprised to see 
what a help this will be in giving a 
strong growth to the grass in the 
early spring as well as an excellent 
preventative against all insect pests 
that may infest the lawn in the early 
springtime. . 

As a general rule, it is best to 
prune fruit trees and grape vines af- 
ter the growth has ceased in the fall 
and during the latter part of this 
month in most districts north of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line pruning can be 
started. If wood of the vine is wanted 
for cuttings or scions of fruit trees 
for grafts, these should be taken 
now, tied in small neat bunches and 
buried in the ground or root cellar 
until ready for use during the latter 
part of the winter or early spring. 

November is the rounding up month 
in the vegetable garden. Celery that 
is to be stored for winter use should 
be put away in northern latitudes 
before the end of the month, while 
in the south, this crop may be left in 
most places in rows in the ground if 
covered with a light mulch. Cut over 
theasparagus bedsandit is a good plan 
to burn up the stems if there are any 
berries on them because if plants are 
started where they are not wanted, 
the asparagus may become a trouble-: 
some weed. Cover the asparagus bed 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 
Only sound fruit and _ vegetables 


should be stored in the cellar for win- | 


ter use. 
* = . « 

Ventilate the root cellar daily dur- 
ing the early fa'l. The best time to 
do this ‘< in the early morning. 

* : « « * 

In locations where it has not frozen 
up, it is a good plan to plow and culti- 
vate the garden so that the weed 
seeds will start to germinate and the 
young seedlings will be killed later 
by freezing. 


NOVEMBER HORTICULTURE. 

To avoid cold snaps, all plants that 
are to be grown in the greenhouse or 
|window garden should by this time 
|be indoors. Freezing weather comes 
very unexpectedly as a rule in Nov- 
ember throughout the middle west and 


northern states. Where fire heat is 
employed, the grower should be care- 
ful to keep the proper supply of mois- 
ture in the compartments where flow- 
ers are kept. 

The flower garden out pf doors 
should be cleaned of dead stalks. The 
tender roses and vines as well as the 





PACKING BEN DAVIS APPLES.—Fairview Fruit Farm, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 
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with a heavy dressing of rough man- 
ure three or four inches thick. On- 
ions, spinach, cabbage, or fall lettuce 
plants that are outside should be cov- 
ered with two or three inches of 
leaves, straw, etc., to protect them 
during the winter. 

Cabbages that have headed well can 
in many locations be _ preserved 
against injury by frost until the mid- 
dle of next month, by simply pulling 
them up and packing them close to- 
gether in a well drained location in 
the open field, putting the tops down 





and the roots up. When the approach 
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of cold weather comes, along in De- 
cember, the cabbages should be cov- 
ered up with leaves or straw as high 
as the tops of the roots. If the soil 
is a light one, it may be used instead 
of leaves or straw. Don’t put the 
mulch on too early however. We 
have kept cabbages out of doors until 
March in the latitude of central Penn- 
sylvania when the covering was not 
put on too early. 

This month should find the cold 
frames filled with semi-hardy plants 
such as cabbages, lettuce, and cauli- 
flower. Remember, however, that 
these plants require regular ventila- 
tion which is performed by lifting 
up sashes on warm days and during 
the approach of very cold weather, 
straw mats or shutters which were 
fully described in a previous issue of 
Successful Farmitig, should be used 
to protect the plants. The cauliflow- 
er is the most tender of the above 
named plants and requires more pro- 
tection. 


* ¢ ¢ * # 


STORING APPLES. 

Apple growers at this season of the 
year are thinking about storing their 
crop of winter apples and a few timely 
suggestions may not be amiss. Root 


WITH THE FLOWERS. 


We do not need to search for Nature’s 
sermons 
In Wisdom’s wondrous books, 
For we may read them in the dark, 
deep forests 
Or by the running brooks; 
Each tiny blossom is a glowing letter 
Of Heaven’s alphabet; 


. o = x 
Someone has beautifully said: “How 
the universal heart of man blesses 
flowers. They are. wreathed around 
the cradle, the marriage altar and the 
tomb.” 


Most plants , enjoy frequent show- 
ers, when growing out of doors 
they get the dew daily, and the bene- 
fit of frequent showers and as a con- 
sequence the red spider is seldom 
found upon them. 


ok 
The amateur florist should be pro- 
vided with a brass syringe for spray- 
ing plants. The syringe will cost about 
a dollar and will be of inestimatable 
worth in keeping the plants in a 
healthy condition. 





cellars come in handy this time of the : 
year and if the apple grower is with- | 
out one he should take steps to con- 
struct one. The root or cave cellar | 
should be located in a well drained 
situation, and if the fruit grower is 
favored with a hill side sO much the 
better. 

We have had _ success in making 
earth cellars, where stone and brick 
were unavailable, in the following 
way: Make an excavation much as 
you would for the foundation of a 
house. The depth should be not less 
than four feet. Place strong posts at 
the four corners and between these 
posts place others three feet apart, 
take rough hemlock boards a foot 
wide and one inch thick and paint 
them with two coats of lime, place 
these next to the earth. Fasten a 2x6 
plate on top of the posts and cover 
with a double roof of hemlock’ boards 
painted with two coats of lime. Cover 
the roof with earth leaving a place for 
a wooden chimney at the center for 
ventilation. This chimney should be 
so constructed that the opening made 
by it can be closed from within. The 
entrance to the cellar should be at. the 
north. A double boarded door should 
be placed at the direct entrance to the 
cellar, and a sloping trap door at the 
top of the steps. We have used such 
a cellar in northern Iowa for ten years 
without having to repair it. 

Aside from furnishing an excellent 
place for storing apples, it affords an 
ideal place in which to. store vege- 
tables of all kinds. If the cellar is 
large enough, it can be partitioned off 
for different crops. Fruits and vege- 
tables keep best when the tempera- 
ture of the compartment in which they 
are stored is kept as near the freezing 
point as possible. By ventilating the 
cellar and using a thermometer, it 
will be possible to obtain almost a 
stable temperature in the cave-cellar. 





* *+ ¢ * *# 


Cropping the orchard generally does 
hot pay and is poor policy besides. 
The trees need all the strength. there 
is in the soil, and in plowing an or- 
chard, it Is very difficult to get the 
surface of the ground in proper shape 
again. 








helpful to us in getting good results. 
One of the fundamental principles 
to lay down in the beginning is to 
always keep the plants clean. Not 
only does this add to the appearance 
of the plants but it is of great bene- 
fit from a hygenic standpoint. 


If the pores of the leaves, or lungs 
of the plants, are permitted to be- 
come clogged with dust, they suffer 
greatly and become sickly. Here is 
where the daily showering which 
we have advised in our notes will 
prevent this condition to a great ex- 
tent. When sweeping a room in which 
plants are kept, it is a good plan to 
cover the plants with a light thin 
cloth. As soon as the dry leaves ap- 
pear on the plants, they should be 
removed. When flowers begin to 
fade cut them off and do not throw 
them down among the plants to decay. 
Burn them or dispose of them so that 
they will not make a source of infec- 
tion to the other plants. 

Often we find plants growing one- 
sided due to the amateur neglecting 
to turn the plants so that the sunshine 





and light will have a chance to get 








A COUNTRY ROAD AMONG THE HILLS. 
oer errs rss eee ae 


One of the worst pests to contend 


to all sides of them. This turning 


with in growing flowers in the house | should be done at least once a week. 


is the red spider. 
nothing that would route him quite 
like water. 
phere. Keep the plants in a moist 
atmosphere and the red spider will 
have to go. 


a * + + * 

One of the most satisfactory house 
plants is the Chinese primrose. It 
is a very free and constant bloomer. 
In color, it ranges from a dark crim- 
son to a pure white. There are sin- 
gle, double, and semi-double  varie- 
ties. Never shower this plant with 
water. Its soft downy leaves are in- 
jured if water stands upon them in 
drops. 


* * e * * 
GENERAL HINTS ON INDOOR 
FLORICULTURE 
Years of experience in handling 
indoor plants both in window gardens 
and greenhouses leads us to make 





a few suggestions which have been 


We have found; This will not always make plants 


grow symetrically, but will help. 


He enjoys a dry atmos-| Another help along this line, is to 


prune away the objectionabe branches 
or pinch off the ends of them so as 
to make a symmetrical development. 
If the plant shows a tendency to grow 
tall and branchless, cut it back at 
least a third. In most instances, this 
will cause branches to start along 
the stock, We have found that we 
could almost always force a plant to 
come to our terms if we followed the 
above suggestions. 


Keep the soil stirred well about 
the plants in the greenhouses or win- 
dow gardens. The reason for this 
is that air will be admitted freely to 
the roots of the plants and prevent 
a formation of a crust on the surface 
which interferes quite materially with 
the free entrance of water. There are 
a number of tools used to keep the 
soii stirred. An old fashioned two 





tined fork, can be used to an advan- 
tage in loosening the soil or a stiff 
wire bent into the shape of claws 
can be made with but a little trouble. 

House plants need fresh air during 
the winter. Do not admit the air di- 
rectly on to the plants. It is best to 
admit fresh air through windows or 
doors some distance from them. Make 
it a rule to give your plants the bene- 
fit of a draught of outside air on 
every pleasant day by opening a win- 
dow or door some little distance from 
where the plants stand. 


* * © * & 
THE FALL MULCH. 


’ While the spring and summer mulch 
in the orchard is of great value, and is 
attended to by our best orchardists, 
still a fail mulch of trees, shrubs 
and bulbous plants should be done ear- 
ler in the fall than is often the case. 
Just as soon as the trees have shed 
their leaves and the hardy and semi- 
hardy herbaceous plants have died 
down is the time to winter mulch them, 
before all of the moisture has left 
the ground. One of the best times to 
apply this mulch is just after a rain, 
when the ground is well filled with 
moisture. The object of doing it at 
this time is that the plant will receive 
the benefit of the rains and scarcely 
any moisture would be evaporated by 
the drying winds that come in the fall. 
All of the moisture, either from the 
rain or the snow falling on the mulch, 
would penetrate through and benefit 
the tree, plant or shrub. 

There is one exception in the mat- 
ter of mulching plants, hhowever, and 
that is in mulching’ strawberries. 
These plants snould not be mulched 
uni the ground is frozen, as straw- 
berries grow late into the autum. 
One of the best winter mulches that 
we wave today in our orchards, are 
the cover crops. It is not too late 
now to start in some sections of our 
state, cover crops in the orchard, 
which will serve as a mulch through 
the winter. Winter rye can bs sown 
now and under ordinary conditions 
will make a large enough growth by 
the time winter sets in to serve as a 
mulch. Especially is this practice im- 
portant in young, growing orchards. 


PACKING FRUIT. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By E. L. Morris, Elwood, Ind. 
Fruit which is to be kept beyond the 
natural period of ripening must be 
gathered before fuly ripe. All sudden 
changes in temperature and moisture 


are productive of decay and should be 
avoided. A dry, cool place, where the 
temperature is even, is best calculated 
to retard decay and improve the keep- 
ing qualities. Dry sand is one of the 
best articles in which to pack fruits. 
Packed in this, it will keep the year 
round. The fruit must be sound when 
stored, and the sand must be absolute- 
ly dry. It can be packed in boxes or 
barrels that are perfectly dry, and 
after packing must be kept in a dry 
place. The chief advantages of pack- 
ing in sand are the exclusion of air 
currents, the preservation from 
changes of temperature, and the ab- 
sorption of moisture. 
* ¢ ¢« & *& 
Summer’s reign is almost o’er; 
Birds have sought another shore; 
Léafless trees.and meadows bare 
Show the work of autumn’s air. 


BLEACHING AND STORING 
CELERY. 


One of our subscribers in Bushton, 
Kansas, writes as follows: “We have 
found many useful points in your pa- 
per and would like to ask through it 
how to bleach and store celery so as 
to preserve it for winter use.” 


Replying to our correspondent, we 
would say that there are several 
methods practiced in bleaching celery. 
The following method is one that we 
have tried successfully and found use- 
ful in Kansas, and is as_ follows: 
When the celery plants have attained 
a good size, the leaves are brought 
into an upright position by means of 
boards placed on either side of the 
row, so that they slope toward the 
plants at the top. This arrangement 
will represent a trough turned upside 
down, or else dirt may be employed by 
throwing it against the’ plants and 
packing it firmly around them. ‘nis 
last method will prove all right pro- 
vided there are not joo many early 
winter rains. The oBject in shutting 
out the light is to cause the leaves to 
take an upright position and exclude 
the light from the heart of the plant, 
so that the later growth is white or 
bleached. It will require from two to 
feur weeks for celery to become 
bleached, depending upon the variety 
and the time of year. 


After the plants have been submit- 
ted to this process for a couple of 
weeks, examine them and see if the 
process is carried as far as desired. 
For early celery, plants may be re- 
moved in September or October, but 
the late crop should not be taken up 
until there is danger of severe freez- 
ing. The late plants are, as a rule, 
lifted with a spade or potato fork. 
The decayed or outer leaves should be 
removed. If they are shipped directly 
to market, they should be washed in 
cold water and tied in uniform 
bunches, rushing the plants to the 
market as rapidly as possible. 

If it is desired to store the celery, 
put it in a damp, cool cellar or in 
trenches outside. If in the cellar, the 
roots should be bedded in moist sand 
or earth, leaving the celery to stand 
upright. Never wet the top of the 
celery plants after they are once 
stored in the cellar... A root cellar 
makes an excellent place for storing 
celery, where the temperature in the 
winter months can be kept just above 
freezing. Where the crop is stored 
out of doors, dig trenches deep enough 
to allow the tops to be just below the 
ground. A good cover may be made 
by nailing two boards together, mak 
ing a trough, or straw may be used, 
binding it down with boards. As cold 
weather increases, cover with earth 
to avoid the possibility of freezing. 
If celery is stored in either of the 
above ways, it should keep well until 





February. 


Rheumatism 
Cured Through 
the Feet. 


Jackson Man Discovers an External Cure 
by Analyzing Foot Sweat. Cures 
nine out of ten in Jackson. 


Try it--FREB! 


Anyone can try—without paying a cent 
—the famous —— Foot Drafts, which al- 


ways bring ort and almost always 
permanently cure Rheumatism, either 
chrenic or acute, no matter how severe. 


Hundreds of thousands of pairs of Drafts 
have been sent on approval all over the 
world and the makers are still sending 
them to every sufferer they can hear of. 

Send your name today. You get the 
Drafts by return mail. If you are fully 
satisfied With the help they give you, then 
you can send One Dollar. If not, keep 
your money. You decide. 





Sixty-eight per cent of the nitrogen of 
the foot sweat drawn out through the gress 
foot pores and absorbed by agic ‘oot 
Drafts is in the form of the poison Urea, 
the basic cause of Rheumatism. The pol- 
son is drawn out in exceedin ngly small 
ticles, but the Drafts work 24 hours a 1; 
slowly but surely, and when the cure 
onee effected, it is permanent, for the 
cause of Rheumatism has been removed. 
The Drafts are comfortable, safe and sure. 
Don’t suffer needlessly. You are not risk- 
ing a pepny and the chanees are nine out 
of ten that the Drafts wll cure you, as they 
have so meny thousands of cases just like 
yours. 


Mrs. F. N. Potter, of Shelton, Conn., 
writes : “I was r. r, miserable object 
when first appl the Drafts. Now I 


bless the day I ——~§ of them.” 

It would take you many weeks to read 
the grateful letters of cured old rheumat- 
ics from every land on earth to the makers 
of Magic Foot Drafts. Try them yourself. 
Write tooth to the Magic Foot Draft Co., 
1182-T., Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a 
pair of Drafts free on approval. Valuable 
booklet for rheumatics also free. Send no 
money—only Your name. 


‘DEE TO LADIES 


FRE A Solid Yakon 


SILVER SUGAR SHELL 


To introduce our Solid Yukon 
Silverware, which has all the 
brilliancy and luster and is hard- 
er and moredu: ': ‘2. . Ster 
ling Silver. Send 4 cents in stamps 
to pay postage and we will send 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


A full sized Solid Yukon Silver 
Sugar Shell six (6) inches long. 


LADY ACENTS WANTED 
Nocapital or experience required 
We furnish a Rendeome case of 
samples. Write today before 
you forget it. Address, 
RAYHOND MANUFACTURING CO., 
le7 JackseaSt., Muncie, indiana, 


FUR ROBES, COATS, MITTENS 


at first cost. Ship us your cattle, horse, mule and 
animal skins. etan and manufacture to order. 
Soft, pliable, wind, waterand moth proof. Samples 
free. Galloway coats and robes for sale. at whole- 
sale prices. MILFORD ROBE & TANNING 
CO.. Milford. Ind. 


A SWEET POTATO HOUSE 
that in connection with important details, will keep 
sweet potatoes in good condition 12 months. 
Price of pamphlet 50 certs postpaid. ea 
BRYAN TYSON, CARTHAGE, N. C. 
Please mention this paper. 

















ET our illustrated circular of the best American 
G and Cuban Game Fowls, Rare Seeds, and valu- 
able Recipes. It’s free to everybody. GRAHAM 
BROS , Cameron, N.C, 
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THANKSGIVING. 
Seed time and harvest again 
passed, 
And plenty o’er the land have cast; 
For this, dear Lord, our thanks we 
give, 
And that thou hast taught us how to 
live— 
Joy to enjoy, sorrow bear and share, 
And make our own our neighbor’s 
care. 


have 


To give our thanks and nothing more 
Would ill repay our bounteous store; 
Teach us in learning how to live 

Our greatest blessing is to give; 

Each gift a blessing is to three, 

He who receives, the giver, and Thee. 

kL. J. &. 
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THANKSGIVING. 
Thanksgiving is essentially the 
great American feast day. For centu- 
ries, Thanksgiving festivals have 
been celebrated. We find that the 
Hebrews each year hold a yearly feast 
of thanksgiving in their tabernacles. 
The Greeks celebrated the feast of the 
Demeter, and the “Saxon Harvest 
Home” has been celebrated since time 
immemorial, but the .American festi- 
val concerns us most. 
At Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 
1621, the Pilgrim fathers celebrated 
the first Thanksgiving known in our 
country. Those sturdy pioneers deem- 
ed it befitting that even after a 
year of privation and hardships, that 
they should set aside a day for thanks- 
giving and feasting. The story of 
those hardships and privations have 
been told time and time again about 
the fireside. 
Each year, the President of the 
United States sets aside a day for 
Thanksgiving and issues an annual 
proclamation in order that as a na- 
tion, we may celebrate together. 
The past year has been one of peace 
and prosperity. Want has been but 
little known and the marts of trade 
and the wheels of industry have been 
kept busy. The farmer and his family 
have contributed their share to the 
year’s prosperity. The land as a whole 
has been blessed with bountiful har- 
vests. 
It is fit, then, that our tables on 
Thanksgiving day should be filled wiith 
the best the larder affords. Thanks- 
giving day is one where the daily 
duties may be laid aside and the fami- 
ly and relatives make up the home 
circle, and this brings to mind the old 
New England verses: 
Ah! on Thanksgiving day, when from 
East and from West, 

From North and from South come the 
Pilgrim and guest. 
en the gray-haired New Englander 
sees ’round his board 

The old broken links of affection re- 
stored; 
en the care wearied man seeks his 
mother once more, 

And the worn matron smiles where 
the girl smiled before— 
at moistens the lip and what 
brightens the eye? 
t calls back the past like the rich 
Pumpkin pie?” 


———— 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 





The children especially should be 
taught the true siignificance of the 
day. The young mind is too apt to 
gather the impression that the ob- 
servance of Thanksgiving consists 
only of eating. We recall an instance 
where a grandma asked her little 
grand-daughter if she was going to the 
Thanksgiving exercises at the church. 
The reply came back instantly, “We 
don’t go to church at our house, we 
just eat.” Such an impression loses 
the true significance of the day. Not 
only should Thanksgiving day be a 
day of feasting but one upon which 
every loyal citizen should join with 
his fellow country-men and raise his 
voice in Thanksgiving for the bounties 
of the year. Ruth Forest. 

f * *¢ # ¢ 
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A eiiininmens SACRIFICE. 

“Old Speck” was the proudest hen 
turkey on the roost. She was the first 
to fly up into the tree at night and the 
first to say it was time to get up in the 
morning. She kept her feathers nice- 
ly plumed and Aunt Emma always 
called her the “Lady Turkey.” 

Early one spring, she stole away 
from the flock and made a nice nest 
in the woods near by. Before long, 
Aunt Emma missed “Old Speck,” and 
said, “Surely it isn’t time for turkeys 
to be setting.” But sure enough, about 
a month later up came “Old Speck,” 
with seven cold, bedrabbled little tur- 
keys followed her. “Old Speck” look- 
ed pitifully up at Aunt Emma, as if 
asking her to help her out of her 
troubles, and Aunt Emma added her 
protecting wing to those of the mother 
and soon all were made comfortable. 

Before long, the happy family were 
playing about the dooryard, basking in 
the sun, and always ready for the 
warm mashes brought them. “Old 
Speck” pecked her children sharply 
and scolded severely if she found any 
one being greedy, for she told them 
that they must be kind to one another. 

All went well and nothing of import- 
ance happened until two nights before 
Thanksgiving. Aunt Emma told Tom 
that she wanted him to pick out the 
best turkey from out of “Old Speck’s” 
brood for the Thanksgiving dinner. 
So he went out to the roosting tree to 
find out where the fatest ones roosted. 
Now, it happened that Jake was down 
on a lower branch and his brother 
Mike, from a limb above, heard the 
farmer say: “This is the one we will 
have.” The night before Thanksgiv- 
ing, Mike persuaded his brother J. ke 
to fly onto one of the higher branches; 
then after all were asleep. he flew 
down and sat meekly in Jake’s place. 
Sure enough, the farmer soon came 
and without further investigation took 
Mike by the legs and shut him up 
ready for slaughter. 

After he had been killed, but before 
the feathers were off, little Mary said: 
“Papa, I am sure this is Mike, and you 
said we were going to have Jake for 
dinner.” But the family really never 
knew how their Thanksgiving turkey 
sacrificed himself to save his brother. 
“Barbara.” 

> a + * 7 ? 

The rose has its thorn and even the 
beautiful golden rod is filled with hay 
fever. 

. 2.4 'S ie 

The trouble is that Wheh cur skies 
grow dark we think the whole world 
is black, when in\reality the darkness 
is caused by a shade over our own 
eyes. 














WHO CANNOT BE CURED. 


Backed up by over a third of a cen 
of remarkable and uniform cures, a reco: 
such as no other remedy for the diseases 
and weaknesses peculiar to women -ever 
attained, the proprietors and makers of 
Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription now feel 
fully warranted in offering to pay $500 in 
legal money of the United States for any 
case of Leucorrhea, Female Weakness, 
Prolapsus, or Falling of Womb, which the 
cannot cure. All they ask is a fair an 
reasonable trial of their means of cure. 

“I wasa t sufferer for six years 
tored all tite time with a sumber of oe 
but did not ey, ——— writes Mrs. 
Geo Sogden, re) 1 Bon Street, Sagi 
(South), Michigan. “I had given up all hope of 
ever getting better. Thought I would write to 

- -When I received your letter telling me 

what to do I commenced to take your ‘ Favorite 
Prescription’ and follow your advice. I have 
taken ten bottles in all, also five vials of the 
‘Pleasant Pellets.’ Am now regular, after hav- 
ing missed two years and suffered with pain in 
the head and back. I was so nervous, could not 
eat or sleep. Now I can thank you for my 
recovery.” 


Don’t hesitate to write to Dr. R.V. Pierce 
chief consulting physician to the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, at Buffalo, 
N.Y., if you want good medical advice from 
a fully qualified physician as to your per- 
sonal good health. Such letters are always 
answered free of charge and confidentially. 

A medicine which has outsold all others 
for women in the past third of a 
century and being recommended by all 
those who have used it, isa good remedy 
to tie to. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion is purely vegetable and does not con- 
tain a particle of alcohol to destroy the 
blood corpuscles and weaken the system. 
Do not permit the dealer to insult your 
intelligence by suggesting some other com- 
pound which he recommends as a As 
good,” because he makes it hi A 


FREE Treatment for 
HEART DISEASE 


Send us your name and address and 
we will send you free a boz of CAC- 
TARINE. It cures heart disease, pa!- 

. pitation, shortness of breath, smot her- 
ing spells, dizzy spells, neuralgia or 
rheumatism of the heart, and dropsy. 
FREE treatment cured Mrs.Susan Reed, 
Tiosa, iad. Write for it, 

ELMO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

303 Good Block, Des Moin.s, Ia. 


YOUR FEET TROUBLE YOU? 
Our booklet on positive relief for Corns, Cal 
Bunions and Chilblains: tender, tired, aching 
piring feet; cold, clammy and rheumatic feet: 
t feet ken down i and weak ankles. 
Sent FREE for the askiug. Write to-day. 
CHICAGO SHOE STORE SUPPLY CO., INC 
171 FIFTH AVENUE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


FARMERS’ SONS WANTED face crtarm 


stock and fair education t » work in an office, $60 a 
month with advancement, steady employment, 
must be honest and reliable, Branch offices of the 
association are being established in each state. 
Apply at once, giving juli particulars. The Vet- 
erinary Science Ass’n, London, Canada. 


EYE BOOK FREE! 


Tellshow all Eye and Ear 
Home atsmall —“—s 
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thie 
Book absolu am 
DR. F. GEO. CURTS, 204Shukert Bidg, Kansas City, 
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WAITING. 


Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea; 

I rave no more ‘gainst time nor fate, 
For, lo! my own shall come to me. 

I stay my haste, I made delays; 
For what avails this cager pace? 

I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know 

face. 

Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 

No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 

What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 

My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 

The waters know their own and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder 

heights; 

So flows the gold with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delights. 

Yon floweret nodding in the wind 
Is ready plighted to the bee; 

And, maiden, why that look unkind? 
For lo! thy lover seeketh thee. 

The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor 

high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
—John Burroughs. 
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Q RICHARD FLETCHER’S WIFE. 


(Written for Successful Farming.) 
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r BY ROGER L. FALSTAFF. ] 
: CHAPTER Il. 5 
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The December wind wailed over the 
stormy sea, and the wintry rain lash- 
ed the windows of Dover Cottage. 
Marian Fletcher sat before the blaz- 
ing fire in the long, low, gloomy par- 
lor, and Capt. Craymore stood before 
her. He had just found her out, and 
he had run down to see how she bore 
her altered fortunes. She bore them 
as an uncrowned queen might, with 
regal pride and grand, cold endurance. 
The exquisite face had lost its rose- 
leaf bloom; the deep, still eyes looked 
larger and more fathomless; the pat- 
rician mouth was set in patient pain 
—that was all. The man felt his 
heart burn as he looked at her, she 
was so lovely, so lovely. He leaned 
over, and the passionate words came 
that he could not check. He loved 
her. She loved him; she was for- 
saken and alone—why need they part? 

She listened, growing whiter than a 
dead woman. Then she came and faced 


him until the cowardly soul within 
his breast sank and quailed. 
“Tl have fallen very low,” she said. 


“IT am poor, and alone, and a deserted 
wife. But, Capt. Craymore, I have not 
fallen low enough to be your mistress. 
Go!” 

Her unflickering finger pointed to 
the door. There was that in her face 
no man dare disobey, and he slunk 
forth like a whipped hound. As on 
that night when she had parted from 
her husband, she slipped down in her 
misery to the ground and hid her face 
in her hands. Now she knew the 
man she loved; now she was learning 
to know the man who loved her. The 
one would drag her down to bottom- 
less depths of blackness and infamy; 
the other had given up all for her— 
even herself—and gone forth a home- 


|tiny messenger, with Richard*Fletch- 


“Oh! truest and noblest!” her heart 
cried in its passionate pain, “how I 
have wronged you! Bravest and best 
heart that ever beat in man’s breast 
—am I only to know your worth when 
it is too late?” 

It seemed so. Richard Fletcher had 
disappeared out of the world—the 
world she knew—as utterly as though 


he had never been in it. The slow 
months dragged drearily by, but he 
never came. The piteous advertise- 


ment in the Herald newspapers stood 
unanswered when the spring buds 
burst, and she was alone in her worse 
than widowhood in the Dover Cottage 
still. 

With the glory of the brilliant new 
summer new hope dawned for her. A 


er’s great, brown eyes, smiled up in 
her face, and the baby head nestled 
against her lonesome heart. Ah! he 
knew not how she loved the baby’s 
father, when the brown eyes, of which 
these were counterpart, were lost to 
her forever. 


So, with the great world shut out, 





head and dejected air. sser house- 
keeper opened the door, she could 
hear her harsh, high-pitched voice. 

“This isn’t an inn—we don’t keep 
tramps. Go long with you; the, village 
is only two miles off.” 

“But two miles is a long way, this 
cold, wet night,’’ a broken voice said; 
“and 1 am'very poor and ill. If you 
have a woman’s heart, pity me and 
take me in.” 

The house door slammed in his 
face. The man turned despairingly 
away, walked a few paces, reeled, fell 
to the ground like a log. 

Marian Fletcher started to her feet 
—was out of the room and the house 
in a moment, out in the pouring rain 
beside the fallen man. Her two startl- 
ed servants followed. 

“Lift him up and carry him to the 
kitchen,” she ordered imperiously. 
“Martha, I will never forgive you for 
doing such a cruel thing. John, make 
haste.” 

Her man servant raised the pros- 
trate form and with some difficulty 
bore him to the kitchen, and laid him 
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and with only baby Richard, and her 
two servants, life went on in the soli- 
tary cottage. The winds of winter had 
five times swept over the ceaseless 
sea, and little Richard could only tod- 
dle and lisp; and in Marian Fletcher’s 
heart hope slowly died out. She had 
lost him through her own fault; he, 
to whom she had been bound in the 
mysterious tie of marriage, would 
never look upon her face again. 

She sat one stormy November night, 
thinking very sadly of the true heart 
and strong love she had cast away. 
Her boy lay asleep before the ruddy 


fire; the rain and wind beat like hu- 
man things against the glass. She 
sat looking seaward, with weary, 


empty eyes, so desolate—so desolate, 
her soul crying out with unutterable 
yearninig for the wanderer to come 
back. 

There was a knock at the cottage 
door, a_ faltering, humble’ knock. 
Through the deepening gloom of the 
rainy twilight she saw a man leaning 
wearily against the door post, a man 





less, penniless wanderer, to fight the 
vattle of life. 


‘shabby and ill-clad, with drooping 
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on a wooden setfee. The light fell 
full upon his upturned face, bloodless 
and haggard and deathlike, and at the 
sight Marian Fletcher gave a cry that 
those who heard never forgot, and 
falling on her knees, rained passion- 
ate kisses on the marble face. 

“At last! at last!” she sobbed, con- 
vulsively. “Oh, God! I thank thee!” 

The servants gazed aghast. She 
looked up and all her self-control re 
turned. 

“Take him to my room, John, and 
remove these wet clothes, and then 





ride for your life for a doctor. He is 
my husband!” 

Yes, at last. After all these weary 
years of waiting, her husband return 
ed to her, like this! : 

Restored, yet nearly lost. For many, 
many nights after that the watcher’s 
lamp burned in Marian’s chamber; 
and she sat by her sick husband’s 
side—sick almost unto death. Night 
and day you found her there, pale 
and sleepless as some minstering 
spirit, listening té his wild, disconnect 
ed talk—listening to her own namé@ 
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him; how she loved him, only heaven 
and herself knew. 

Her prayers prevailed. The heavy 
brown eyes opened one still midnight 
watch and fixed on her face, no longer 
ip, delirium, but knowing her, with 
PR asing light of doubt and joy. - 
“Marian,” he said faintly, “my wife!” 
She was on her knees beside him, 
his weak head lying in her caressing 
arms. 
“My darling! my darling! thank God. 
My dear, my true, my cherished hus- 
band forgive your erring wife!” 

His face lit up with a rare smile, he 
drew the lovely face down and kissed 
it. 


“It is true, then, what I heard— 
what brought me home. You have 
sought me? But if I am poor—poorer 
than when I went away?” 

“Ah! do you think I care now? I 
love you, and we are rich. We will 
never part again my dearest and best 
—I cannot live without you.” 

The happy smile made his face 
luminous, he drew her nearer, nearer. 
“No, never again, my love; and I 
do not come to you poor. In the 
golden land, California, I have retriev- 
ed the past, and return to you a rich 
man.” = 

Her face clouded for an instant. 

“I am sorry. I wanted to atone— 
how can I now? I have been your 
wife in the sunshine, I wanted to be 
yours in the shadow; and it seems it 
is not to be. I can never show you 
how I have repented now.” 

Her tears, her caresses, pleaded for 
her more powerfully than words. He 
sealed .we pleading lips with husband- 
ly kisses. 

“My beautiful Marian!” he said, 
“my wife at las€’ Mine forever, for- 
ever,” 

. * . + + 


Upon the farm the city-bred 

Young girl sat down to tea, 

And noticing the honey, said: 
“I see you keep a bee.” 
a - ” a . 
MINDY’S ROMANCE. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By Mrs. Jessie E. DeMass, Garnett, 
Kansas. 
A smooth country lane, bordered on 
one side by a hedge fence that almost 
hid from view the clover field within: 
on the other a barbed wire fence which 
coulff not hide the beauty of the sea 
of headed kaffir corn, that stretched 
in long, straight rows, the broad dark 
green leaves intermingling across. 
Coming slowly along the lane is a 
girl of eighteen years, carrying on her 
arm a basket of big red apples, her 
gingham sunbonnet pulled well over 
the freckled nose, her freshly ironed 
calico dress just reaching to the tops 
of her dusty shoes. 

Presently the sound of galloping 
hoofs caused her to turn her head and 
look back, but only for a moment, her 
face was red as the apples she cafried 
and she pulled her bonnet farther over 
her face and hastened on. For well she 
knew the big raw-boned horse was 
ld man Stringham’s “Pete” and the 
strapping fellow, who béstrode him, 
vith hat brim and elbows keeping time 
to the horse’s labored gallop was Lor- 
in Stringham, called by. his friends 
Lory.” But Mindy Brown looked 





straigut ahead until Lory reined in 
at her side. “How de do, Mindy, where | 
you been?” “How de do; been down to 
franma’s after some apples to make. 
dies. Jake Lusk’s folks is all commin’ 
ver tomorrow.” “An’ you’re goin’ te 
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feed ’em on pie, are you? Well, say, | Mindy was arrayed in a neat gingham 


can’t you make ’em one apple short 
and give me one?” and Lorin dismount- 
ed to walk beside her, while she easily 
selected the largest, reddest apple in 
the basket for him. “Say, Lory, aint 
that a pretty field of corn?” ventured 
bashful Mindy. “You say so, just be- 
cause Sam Rowe tended it, you 











“QUEEN ELIZABETH.” 

weer ees ieee 
wouldn’t think it was pretty if it was 
mine.” “Yes I would, too; what do I 
care about that red-headed Sam Rowe 
tendin’ it?” “Well, it aint evegpbody 
that can play the second on the fiddle 
that Sam can: Say Mindy, Cal Owens 
is goin’ to have a dance Friday night. 
Us boys is all invited and we're gvu- 
ing to bring the girls, and I’m going to 
take you if you’re willin’; Steve Pierce 
and Sam Rowe’s going to_play an’ 
there’s going to be a big time, what 
d’ye say, will you go?” “Why, I don’t 
care if Ma’ll let me, I reckon all the 
girls ’ll be there,” said Mindy. “Your 
folk’s don’t care for you goin’ with 
me, do they, Mindy? Now if I was 
some fellows that drinks and tears 
round. I wouldn’t blame your Pa and 
Ma if they wouldn’t let you go, but 
the’ can’t nobody say they ever seen 
me drinkin’, and I’m goin’ on home 
with you and ask your Ma if you can’t 
go,” said Lorin, boldly. 

Friday evening found Mindy Brown’s 
milking done, eggs gathered, and 
dishes washed extra early, and Mindy 
with face red and shiny from the vig- 
orous scrubbing with home-made soap, 
stood before the mirror weaving with 
nervous fingers her long brown hair 
into two glossy braids. “Mindy,” said 
Mrs. Brown, “pear’s to me like you’re 
getting about old enough to wear your 
hair done up like women, when a gir! 
is eighteen, an’ can make butter and 
cook a meals vituals an’ make her 
own clothes as good as anybody, its 
time for her to do her hair up, now 
just set down here an’ I’ll fix it up for 
you,” and she proceeded to wind the 
braids in a coil and fasten it with pins 
in a way that was far from unbecom- 
ing. “I bet there won’t be a girl to 
the dance any prettier than Pa’s an’ 
my Mindy,” said Mrs. Brown with a 
loving pat a few minutes later when 














dress, the work of her own defi fing- 
ers. “Now, Ma,” began Mindy. “An’ I 
bet Lorin Stringham ’ll thing so, too,” 
finished Mrs. Brown, in_ spite of 
Mindy’s blushing face. ‘“‘Well, he better 
not tell me so,” pouted Mindy. “Now 
Mindy, don’t you go an’ be silly, there 
aint a liklier young man around than 
Lorin, and’ he’ll get at least half of 
his Pa’s hundred an’ sixty, and maybe 
all, for its likely Sary’ll marry some 
property, an’ them two bein’ the only 
children, Lorin’s bound .to be well 
fixed and you better treat him well if 
you know which side of your bread’s 
got the butter on, but whatever you 
do, be a lady an’ don’t dance too much 
with that Lester Carterand make Lorin 
mad. Girls is apt to take a fancy to 
strangers, and he may be a_ reg’lar 
flirt, who knows?” By this time Lorin 
had drawn up in his father’s spring 
wagon and soon hdd Mindy tucked in 
with one of his mother’s best quilts. 
“Where’s Sary?” asked Mindy. “Oh, 
she’s gone with Tom Potts; why, did 
you think she was goin’ with us? If 
you did, I'll tell you right now, Mindy 
this wagon aint big enough for any 
more’n just us two.” But a careful ob- 
server might easily have seen room 
between the two for Sary. 

Arrived at Cal Owens’ Lory proudly 
escorted his fair partner Into the well 
lighted room and left her {n Mrs. Ow- 
ens’ care while he betook himself to 
the group of young men outside. Mrs. 
Owens, in a new calico dress, which 
reminded the one _ stranger of the 
proverbial sack and bean pole, with 
hair twisted tightly into a knot some 
where on the back part of her head, 
and carrying in her arms a scrubby- 
headed youngster about two years old, 
who held in his hand a chicken bone of 
which he had long since divested the 
meat, soon put away Mindy’s “things,” 
while Mindy seated herself on thé 


board, covered with quilts and sup- 
ported on cracker boxes extending al- 
most entirely round the room where 





“QUEEN ELIZABETH” AND AT: 
TENDANT. 
PAPAL MM wow 
eight or ten of the neighbor girls had 

already esconced themselves. 
The musicians were soon busily 
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often and often on his lips. How she | 
cared for him; how she prayed for’ 
tuning their violins, while the “floor 
manager,” one of the young men pres- 
ent, “sold numbers,” and the “daynce” 
began. Cal Owens, the host, stood in 


a corner with Lester Carter, a young | 


bachelor who had recently bought and 
taken possession of a farm near by, 
and tonight was his initiation into the 
society of the place. It was no little 
amusement to him to watch the danc- 
ers; young ladies walking § stiffly 
through the figures, others falling into 
an easy “lope” which they kept up con- 
tinually, while still others galloped 
madly and furiously with flushed faces 
and panting breath, without regard to 
time unless the time came their 
way.. And the young men! How 
they pounded the boards with their 
feet, and pawed the air with their arms, 
but through it all was youth, good 
health, and therefore enjoyment. And 
the hours flew by as the violins 
squeaked and groaned forth such 
tunes as “Soldier’s Joy,” “Irish Wash- 
erwoman,” “Come haste to the Wed- 
ding,” “Opera Reel,” and “Natches un- 
der the Hill,” all at the rate which 
would be surprising to one unacquaint- 
ed with dancjng in that locality. 


“Well that ig pretty lively dancing,” 
observed Mr. Carter. ‘You're mighty 
right there, the boys aint no plow hos- 
ses round here an’ the girls is just as 
gocd,” proudly answered Mr: Owens. 
But Mr. Carter could not be induced to 
dance, and Mrs. Brown’s warning to 
Mindy was quite unnecessary. At 
last the dance was over and host and 
hostess were left to get what rest they 
might in the wee sma’ hours, and Lor- 
in and Mindy were jogging homeward. 
“Mindy, I’ve been thinking, what 
would your folks say to you an’ me 
marryin’?” “Now Lorin Stringham! 
ain’t you ashamed to talk to me about 
marrin’, I never thought of such a 
thing.” “Well, I’m thinkin’ about it 
now, and so are you, leastwise you 
are talkin’ about it,” retorted Lorin, 
while Mindy pouted. “Mindy,” he said, 
sitting closer to her, “I did not go to 
make you mad, little girl, but Pa said 
if I wanted to marry, he’d build me 
a house on the north eighty, and give 
me the young mules we’ve been 
breakin’, And Mindy, Ma says you 
are just the nicest girl in these parts.” 
No answer. “Mindy,” and _ Lorin’s 
arm stole timidly round her, “tell me 
one thing, do you care for me? I 
think more of you than all the world, 
don’t you like me a little bit?” “Yes,” 
whispered she close to his shoulder. 
“Then you’re mine, and the whole 
world can’t take you away from me, 
and I’m goin’ to marry you whether 
you want me to or not,” and he brave- 
ly kissed every little freckle on her 
happy blushing face. “Good bye, 
dear,” Lorin said at the door. “I’m 
comin’ Sunday evening to ask Pa and 
Ma.” 

And now Mindy keeps house for him 
en the north eighty and Lorin follows 
his big black mules down the long 
rows of Kaffir corn, singin as he 
goes, and occasionally looking up to 
3ee a neat little woman in blue calico 
dress and gingham aprom coming to 
bring him a fresh drink. 

. * * + « 


SOME AUTUMN PICKLES. 
Autumn is the time for pickling, and 
this year there is an abundance of 
tomatoes, cucumbers, and other vege- 





In preparing pickles the chief 


tables. 


Falling Hair 


and Baldness 
Gan Be Gured 


There is 
but one 
way to tell 





the reason of baldness and falling hair, and 
that is by microscopic examination of the 


hair itself. 


The particular disease with which your 
scalp is afflicted must be known before it can 


be intelligently treated. 


The use of dandruff cures and hair tonics, 


without knowing the specific cause of 


your 


disease, is like taking medicine without know 


ing what you are trying to cure. 
Send a few fallen hairs from 


your 


combings to Prof. J. H. Austin, the celebrated “J 
bacteriologist, who has had twenty-five years 
practice in diseases of the hair, skin and scalp, 
and he will send you Absolutely Free a 


and scalp and a sample box of the remedy which he 


will prepare especially for you. 


Enclose 2c postage and write to-day. 


PROF. J. H. AUSTIN 
672 «<MMcVicker’s Theatre Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 











rule to be observed is to avoid using 
metal as much as possible. Acids dis- 
solve the lead that is in the tinning 
of saucepans, and corrode copper and 
brass; consequently, if kept in such 
for any length of time they become 
highly poisonous. Always use wooden 
spoons and forks. German  house- 
keepers are particularly skillful in 
pickling fruit and vegetables. I have 
selected a few well tried recipes, 
which, if carefully followed, will give 
most gratifying resuts. 


Delicious Chow Chow.—One quart 
each of Tiny Tims and large cucum- 
bers, cut in small pieces; one quart 
of small onions, one of sliced onions, 
one of cauliflower, broken in small 
pieces; one of sliced green tomatoes 
or celery, and four green peppers, cut 
fine—six quarts in all. Make a brine 
of a coffee cup of salt, with just enough 
water to cover vegetables; let stand 
until morning, then heat enough to 
scald vegetables. turn into colander 
to drain. Take six tablespoons mus- 
tard, one teaspoon ground turmeric, 
one cup of flour, one and a half cups 
sugar, and three pints of vinegar. Heat 
in double boiler one quart of vinegar, 
add to th‘s the remaining pint of vine- 
ger wit xpices and flour thoroughly 
mixed in it; let whole mixture coox 
until thick (do not boil), then add 





vegetables. When cold, bottle. 
Jane Mitchell. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 


By Madam Emile La Vina, Chief Instructor 
in the Columbian Correspondence School of 
Dressmaking, Des Moines, Jowa, % a 
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FASHION NOTES. 
Autumn carries over many of the 
styles of mid-summer. So it is likely 
that until late in the season we will 
see remainders of the summer fash- 
ions. The prettiest of the fashions 
show skirts that are long and full, 
trimmed with flounces around the foot. 
Others have folds running from the 
belt down, and still others have box 
plaits stuched down on both edges. 
The trend seems to be toward trim- 
mer skirts. 





* *¢+ *¢ * # 


A straight flounce makes a very 
pretty finish for a walking skirt and 
three, four, five, or six of these 
straight flounces are used on the bot- 
tom of a street dress. The full trim- 
med skirt will become more popular as 
the season advances. 

= * * * + 


The fashion of trimming the waist 
with bright braid is one that is seen 
this fall. Narrow bands of braid of 
contrasting color are _ used. Upon 
black waists narrow bands of white 
braid are used. On blue waists the 
bands are white, red, or black. Braid 
as a skirt binding is also popular. 

* *¢ *¢ @ & 


It was thought the checks which 
were worn so much this summer would 
go in the fall, but we have them again 
for fall wear in all the new colors. 
The new checks make pretty walking 
waists with the skirts that just cover 
the ankles and a three quarter coat. 

* ¢ &¢ *& @ 


The most noticeable feature in this 
season’s dresses is to be seen in the 
manner in which the shoulders are 
trimmed. Square shoulder cape-col- 
lars, deep yokes, and appliques of all 
kinds are used to lengthen the appear- 
ance of the shoulder. The yoke col- 
lars that fit so closely over the should- 
ers will be finished with a deep 
flounce , long enough to fall to the 
elbows, and made separately from the 
waist to be worn or left off at will. 
Deep Van Dyke points are to be seen 
on some of the new gowns. 

~ - a * = 


Waists made with shallow yokes 
are among the new designs shown. 
The yoke is usually made of lace or 
some contrasting material or braid 
trimmed. Many of the new fancy 
waists are developed in white china 
ilk. This material is soft and shirrs 
or tucks well, and besides it @eans 
nicely and requires little trimming. 

* * + * + 


LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT WAIST 
WITH ROUND YOKE, NO. 9106.—Separ- 
ate waists of pongee have been so very 
popular during the past season that they 
are assured of favor for fall also, and many 
of the most effective fancy shirt waists are 
made of this fabric in the natural tints. 

Waists in this style are made of soft taf- 
feta, peau de soie, China silk, albatross 
or foulard and daintily trimmed with lace, 
tucking, chiffon, motifs and Bulgarian em- 
broidery. To make the waist in the me- 
dium size will require three yards of ma- 
terial forty-four iinches wide, with three- 
eighths yard for trimming. 

CHILD’S APRON, NO. 9107.—Partly 
Worn “best frocks” often do service for sev- 
eral months at school if covered by dainty 
little aprons, which should be scrupulously 
clean at all times. 

The illustration shows a simple but sty- 


ranged near the center and a plain effect 
maintained under the arms. 

Aprons in this style are made of lawn, 
dimity, damask, and dotted swiss, with 
| lace, embroidery and ribbons for trimming. 

To make the apron for a child of six 
years will require two and one-half yards 
of material thirty-six inches wide. 

LADIES’ FANCY DRESS SLEEVES, 
NO. 9121.—Fashions in sleeves change so 
rapidly that women who only have a few 
gowns and must wear them some time find 
last year’s dresses looking quite out of 
date, and all because they have not modish 
sleeves. This can easily be remedied by 
making new sleeves. \ 

To make No. 1 in the medium size will 
require one and three-quarter yards, to 
make No. 2 will require one and a quarter 
yards, to make No. 3 will require one and | 
one-quarter yards, all of material thirty- 
six inches wide, with one-quarter yard for 


cuffs. 

GIRL’S DRESS, WITH OR WITHOUT 
SAILOR COLLAR, NO. 9122.—Children are 
apt to tire of blue, red and brown dresses, 
but some mothers. never think to make up 
a frock of green or gray, as the colors seem 
too old. There are, however, some very at- 
tractive shades of light green which make 
up prettily if combined with white or black. | 
This dress is made of green cashmere, with 
black velvet ribbon and ecru lace for trim- 
ming. It has a fitted body lining that 
closes in the center back, and is faced with 
lace to simulate a shield, which Is com- 


latest ~~ by Madame Emile La Vina. Ful 
nies eac 


an ordering patterns. 





SICG—LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT WAIST 
WiTH ROUND YOKE. 


32, 34, 36 38 and 40 inch bust 





9046—Ladies’ Corset Coat, Perforated 


for Short Jacket. 
82, 34 36, 38 and 40 inch bust. 





lish apron that almost covers the dress 
Over which it is worn. The full skirt Is 
gathered and attached to the lower edge 
@f a shallow yoke, the fullness being ar- 


§* measure. 





Successful Farming Patterns. 


These pattcrns are strictly up to date in na! Jotttache and are selected each month from the 
irections, including quantitv of material. accom 
pattern. In ordering be sure to give number hind size of the pattern wanted. For ladies’ 
upper garments give bust measure; for skirts and under garments give w 
and Children give both age and size. Children of same age vary in size; bear this last point in mind 





A 


pleted with a lace collar. To make the 
dress for a girl of eight years will require 
thirty-one yards of material thirty-sx nches 
wde, with three-quarters yard of velvet and 
one-half yard of lace. 
LADIES’ VOILE GOWN, 

Ladies’ Fancy Waist, No. 9124, and La- 
dies’ Seven-Gored Skirt, No. 9109.—Paie 
gray voile is used for this charming gown 
with tiny steel buttons and gray lace for 
trimming. To make the waist in the me- 
dium size will require two and one-half 
yards of material forty-four inches wide. 
To make the skirt in the medium size wil! 


require 5% yards of material forty-four 
inches wide. 
LADIES’ CORSET COAT (PERFOR- 


ATED FOR SHORT JACKET), NO. 9046. 
—Women who are blessed with beautiful 
forms have accepted the new corset coat 


; with much favor, and many slender women 


have had their tailors “‘build” their coats 
in such a manner that they look almost as 
well on them as if they were really stout. 

The fronts are underfaced with material 
and rolled back to form revers that meet 
the roiling collar in notches. The regula 
tion coat sleeves are shaped with upper and 
under portions, have comfortable fullness 
on the shoulders and fit the arm closely. 
bs f are finished with fancy buttons. 

If a short coat is desired, the pattern 
provides proper perforations, as shown in 
the small! illustration. : 

To make the coat in the medium size 
will require three and one-half yards of ma 
terial forty-four inches wide. 





We have reduced the price of ou) 
tterns to 10 cents and are guaran 
a perfect fit for a perfect figure. 


measure. For Missetr 





9107—Apron, 9144 Sw 
4 to 10 years, Waist, 3210 4U1n. bust, 


Skirt, 22 to $2 in. 





LADIES’ FANCY CRESS 
SLEEVES—Ho 9121. 





9122—Dress with or 
6 to 12 years. 


ND ten cents in stamps for each pattern. Be careful to give size and correct 


Address, SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Devoted to our Boys and Girls. Contrid r 
Ruth Forest j 


tions solicited. Conducted by 


ll ala al ee 








WE WERE BOYS TOGETHER. 
We were boys ‘together 
And never can forget 
The schoolhouse near the heather 
In childhood where we met; 
The humble home to memory dear, 
Its sorrows and its joys, 








Where woke the transient smile or 
tear 
When you and I were boys. 


We’re old men together. 

The friends we loved of yore 
With leaves of autumn weather 

Are gone forevermore. 
How blest to age the impulse given, 








FOOT BALL—“THE SCRIMMAGE.” 


wre r~"—v—"v—~ 


The hope time ne’er destroys, 

Which led our thoughts from earth to 
heaven, 
When you and I were boys! 
—Geo. P. Norris. 
* *¢ ¢ * & 
CONUNDRUMS. 

“Why is a room full of maried folks 
like an empty room?’ 

Ans.—‘Because there is not a single 
person in it.” 

“Why would a barber rather shave 
three Englishmen than one Irishman?” 

Ans.—‘Because he would get 30 cts. 
for the three Englishmen and 10 cts. 
for the Irishman.’ 

“When is a girl like a mirror?” 

Ans.—“When she is a good looking 
(g) lass.” 

“Why is a hen immortal?” 

Ans.—“Her son never sets.” 


*> * * ® 


“One of the best stories I ever 
heard,” said Representative Foster of 
Vermont to Washington Post man, 
“was the story of a man who was 
stranded in Jamaica with only enough 
money in his pocket to pay his pas- 
sage back to the United States. He 
thought the matter over and ceme to 
the conclusion that he would buy the 
ticket, and, as the sea trip only lasted 
a couple of days, he would go without 
food for that length of time. He 


| thing in sight. Then he braced him- 
|self for the explosion. 








realized that if he remained in Jamai- 
ca and spent his money he might nev- 
er be able to get back home. 

“So he went on board the steamer 





and bought his ticket. He closed his 


ears to the sound of the lunch bell,’to remove the furniture from the 


and when dinner time came and 2@ 
fellow-passenger asked him to ac 
company him to the dining-room he 
politely declined on the ground that 
he never ate at sea. The next morn- 
ing he skipped breakfast by sleeping 
late, and at lunch time he kept to his 
room. By dinner time at night, how- 
ever, he was so hungry that he could 
have eaten a pair of shoes. “I’m go- 
ing to eat, ” he said, “even if I am 
thrown overboard afterward. I might 
as well drown as starve to death.” 
“At the dinner table he ate every- 


The dealer who 
sells lamp-chim- 
neys to last, 1s 
either a shrewd 


‘Bring me the 
check,’ he said to the waiter. 

“ ‘Check?’ queried the waiter. 

“ *Yes,’ said the man. 

“ ‘There isn’t any check,’ was the 
reply. On ship meals go with 
the passage ticket. 


or an honest man. 
MACBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 


this 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








house, the food from the pantry, the 
smiles from the face of the wife and 


happiness from the home. Indeed, al- 
cohol is a great eradicator. 

* . * + - 

HIS REASON. 

An old colored man in the days 
“befo’ de wah” was giiven one of his 
master’s cast-off hats, which he wore 
with great pride. One Sunday his 


master met him coming home from a 
camp meeting in a pouring rain, bare- 
headed and holdinig his hat under his’ 
coat. Later on the master questioned 
him jocosely: 

“Why didn’t you wear your last 
Jerry? Did you feel the need of cool- 
ing your head? 

“You see, it’s like dis, sah,” respond- 
ed Jerry. “My head is yours, but my 
| hat is mine, and nachelly I feels like 
A GREAT ERADICATOR. | taking care ob it, sah.”—New York 

Life. 








An exchange says that alcohol will, 
remove grass stains from summer 
clothing. Perhaps the exchange is 
right, but alcohol will do more than 


* = a 


THE FOREST A HERITAGE. | 
I regard the forest as an heritage 
given to us by-nature 
not for spoil or to d 
vastate, but to be wise 
ly used, reverentl 
honored, and carefull 
maintained. I rega 
the forest as a gift iz 
trusted to us only fe 
transient care during 
short space of time, t 
be surrendered prope 
ty, with inceased ioe 
es and augmentet¢ 
blessings, to pass sam 
cred patrimony from 
generation to gene 
tion.—Baron Feré 
nand von Mueller. 


* *¢ * # & 


“You say I am @ 
travagant! Why ye 
know I don’t ha 
half the things 
want.” 

“T call you extra 
gant, my dear, becaw 


* * 
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~« COPYRIGHTED SY you don’t want h 
- ne eee «the things you hav 
—Mpls. Times. 
WAITING FOR A BITE. oa 2 


Successful Farming contains mé 
valuable hints on poultry. I am g 
that I have subscribed for your pap 
for two years.—Mrs. Daisy Shod 
Hartford, Iowa. 


that. It will also remove the clothing 
not only from the man who drinks it, 
but from his wife and children as well. 
In some case it has even been known 
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This is the last time we can call your attention to our very liberal 
10 LAST CHANG offer below. Do not delay--get counts in at once. ‘ 


$3500.00 


FREE! 


A Genuine 
$100 Diamond 
FREE! 


(Cash Instead if You Wish) 











{0 
Good Counters 

















7 IF YOU CAN IF YOU CAN 
“- COUNT AND PLAN COUNT AND PLAN 
jana | YOU CAN WIN YOU CAN WIN 
Earn an Elegant Earn a Real 
cs |t PIANO DIAMOND 
wore By SS pepy Sate + once 3 


, If this Santa Claus gets destroyed in ony way 
Send stamp for extra we will send you another printed on heavy 
a copies of Santa Claus. Paper upon receipt of stamp to pay postage. 


| N —the best printed and finest illustrated 32-page farm paper published, will 
SU CCESS F U L A Fe give the following grand prizes to those who can count the diamonds on 
and around Santa Claus correctly or nearest correctly, or in case of a tie to the person using best plun for counting. 

TWO ELEGANT $350 PIANOS AS FIRST PRIZES, one to a lady and one toa gentleman; 2nd prize $150 Gold; 3rd a Full Carat 
Genuine Diamond in ring, pin or stud (we will pay $100.00 cas! in place of the diamond if you prefer) 4th 850; 5th $10; next io an elegant 42- 
piece set of dishes; next $5; next 25 83 each and two Special Prizes (see below) of 8100 each, Surely out of this immense list you will win, 
but we do still better and offer 2500 extra prizes worth 81 each t* those having three counts entered and having the next best counts. In case there 
are not enough correct counts to take all the prizes, and we do not expect any absolutely correct counts. then the prizes will go to those neavest correct. 


CONDITIONSS f2!'Ferving uni entities you to onc count, free. $100 pays tor PRIZE WINNERS IN PAST CONTESTS 
two years and gives you three free counts and makes you eligible forthe special A Pjano for $1.00. Sete cae ny terrae coments Saoutng Gut Gay 


$100 prizes mentioned below. piano for so small an amount and wholly unexpected. ‘The paper alone is worth all I 


Tothe gentleman and lady winning the pianos id MRS. L. W. NOTT, Mariv: 

GRAND SPECIAL PRIZES. will be given a special extra cash prize ot fA PIANO — . SL. — — — A PIANO 
$100 each if they have three counts entered. ‘That is, have paid fortwo years [@ he =] A Piano for Illinois. pe ec: 
for Successful Farming «t $1.00 for the two years. If you win a piano and have but | Piano for a Dollar! That is what get : 
ee oo ere cn any he ws Jor pi Sr 


not awarded fairly don't know. There 
will be awarded to those who count correctly or nearest can be no favorites or 1 would not have |- 
THE Two PIANOS correctly, one to a lady the other to a gentleman; second won. MIRA E. FURSMAN, Panola, Ill. 
prize to next nearest correct an: so on. In case of x tie in count first prize will go ‘. 
to person giving best plan of counting, second to next best plan and so on. Prizes A Piano for Pennsylvania. 
will likely go for best counts as there will be a large difference in the counts. To Rastest way I ever caw te get 6 plane it 
give laviies and gentiemen both an equal chance, two pianos are offered. Say and you people are surely fair. Friends 
whether you enter Indies’ or gents’ contest. laughed at me and said friends received 
We feel those entering early should be rewarded and to the per- | the prizes, Now they are sorry they did 
TIME PRIZ s son winning 2nd prize we will give an extra prize of $50.00 muak- Hnotenter. Will never be without your } 
ing a grand prize of $200.00, if in by November Ist and $20.00 if in before December 


















MRS. L. W. NOTT, paper. D. L. FREEBORN, Knoxville,Pa. ~ p 7, FREEBORN, | 
Ist. Don’t delay. Marion, lowa. * Refer le Knoxville, Pa. 
PAYS TO HAVE THREE COUNTS [crus then703, 272 elizible for the He Won a Piano. ff" feonle , 
Specie! $100.00 prizes. If you win the A_ PIANO | want to know whether you are honest. 1 $100.00 CASH 
piano you make $100.00 extra, if you have only one count you get the piano only. , ]} got a piano for a prize and never heard 5 
With three counts you can take one on each side of what you think is the correct of you until I answered your ad. Your : 


count and are that much more likely to hit it. We believe it will pay all to have j paper is worth twice the subscription 
three conan entered, . - H price. W. C. ELLIOTT, Audubon, Ia. 


Every diamond is adistinct diamond. Some are viainer than * 1 got my $100 and 
PLEASE NOTE, thee and you must look close to find them out. Count 4 $100.00 Prize. it was the easiest 
white and black both, If you can find them allor even most of them you will (| Lever earned. The dots are hard to 
surely win. ‘There is no guess or chance aboutit, It is a pure question of skill, count but 1 know the prizes go to those 
Nobody living in Des Moines or connected with our paper will be allowed to compete, ¢] Who bar to — ee 
JUDGES The judges of this contest are men of unquestioned integrity, Mayor { : : NES, “Ss ta. F 
. *# of Des Moines, Hon. J. M. Brenton; Ex-Secretary of State, | Won $350 Cash, T°? Woem tt} : 
llon. Geo. 1.. Dobson; President Des Moines Com’! Exchange, Hlon. D. | . Jf : May Concern: f ati 
B. Lyons. The xwarding of prizes will be entirely in their hands. ‘This insures [ff ; Apne a ga ¥ of ao — y ; 
absolutely fair treatment forall. They say, “We know Successful Farming and W.G ELESUET, Pf wane to veuches to Succ tae Ants BARNES, 
know their contest will be conducted fairly. Every prize will be paid. On request Audubon, Ia. ing’s fairness t6 any on overinae Van Horne, Ie. 
we have consented to act as judges and guarantee all fair treatment.—J. M. JOHN A. GOODWIN ° 
BRENTON, GEO. L. DOBSON, D. B. LYONS. $50.00 CASH Akron, Ohio. $50.00 C 
The person living the fartrest from Des Moines is ns likely to win as a person At See @ iis csaiaate 
close, Nobody in Des Moines is allowed to compete. The latest count in stands as 4 $50.00 for Canada. henna 4 in ; 
much show of winning as the first, as prizes are given for best counts or plans, Canoda I won $50, Never knew there was [i 
Contest closes Saturday nicht, December 19th, and every letter must show by such a paper until I answered ad, NowI 
postmark it was mailed on er before six o’clock p.m., Dec. 19th, Contestants will never be without it again. 
having three counts entered may enter additional counts at 25c each. MISS E. FOURNIER, Matane, Quebec, 




























gs ion 
-™ eee MPP PL eee $50. 00 NEWTON RARICK, 
| : - Ligonier, Indiana, 
xtrav ; Pubs. SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 304 Manhattan Bidg., Des Moines, lowa. Others Who Won: *°—Ev« 
* J. Buckner 
pecall Enclosed find $............for subscription to Successful Farming. I am Fredonia, Kan. $25.00—Clara Albers, 
t h 1209, Wal., Cincinnati, 0. $100.00—C. 8, 
. % Wyman, Vinton, Ia. $50.00—S, Irving 
have TT eee subscriber. My counts on Santa’s diamonds are =e Stoyer, 225 E. Balt., Baltimore, Md. ; 
EUGENIE FOURNIER, ¢100.9¢—E. M. Hall, Montrose, Mo. $25.69 NEWTON RARICK, 
, 2 4 Matane, Quebec. _Rey. J. Siegrist, Green City, Wis,  Ligonter, Ind. 
* : eer Seer: ee ee ee 2° eae Ee ee eee Oe eee ee ¢ $10.00—J. B. Oswald, Lewisdale, 8. C.; Harry A. Guthrie, 2622 N. St., So. Omaha, Nebr- 
«a “ . $ Thesd are but afew. We can give names of hundreds and hundreds who have won from 
; mal « Enter my counts in (ladies’ or gents’). ..................... contest. 2 $3.00 to $100.00, besides as many more who have won bicycles,, sewing machines, dishes, 
m g ¢ ete. You make a mistake if you do not try for some of these prizes. We have prize 
eee a i dN Cs § winners in every state. 
r pap § Sanat Se SR a 
e a Lee ES SS SN ee Q 
; SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
S My plan of Coumtlag 16... 2. 2.00 cesccc scoe ccc ccce concce coos cose coccne cece sccccs 2 
x Ee Oe OO Ree pO DES MOINES, IOWA, 
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1—Charade. 
Leander and Hester had been taking 
a walk, 


And had just sat them down for a 
nice little talk; 
When suddenly Hester cried loudly, 
“One, Two!” 
As a grand flowering total appeared 
to their view; 
“I think it is perfectly lovely, don’t 
you?” 
Roy. 
. + . + 
COMPARISONS. 
(Fill blanks with phonetic positives 
and comparatives.) 


1. The beauty of our———is 
mainly due to the skill and faithful- 
ness of our 





2 There are few with a greater 


gift to————children than has our 
present 


8. The horse slipped and injured 


his—————-when he was the 
toll bridge. 
4. She lost—————rubber that she 


had borrowed, in the————. 


5. I tried to———tthe little bird 
that was perched on the————. 


6. Since————had the scarlet 
fever it is almost impossible to wake 
him ‘ 

* 7 * + 
3.—WORD SQUARE. 

1. A mason’s tool. 2. Residence. 
3 A river. 4. Sides. 5. A legal 
word. 

* 7 * * 7 
4. DROP LETTER PUZZLE. 
M-k-h-y-h-1-t-e-u-s-i-e-. 
5.—Anagrams. (Names of Flowers.) 

1. Tares, 2. Alta Ann, 3. Rum 

pail, 4. Na Po. 
* 7 * * > 

Answers To October Puzzles. 

: T—rout. 2. W—easel. 3. 


O—X. 4. B—ear. 6. A—ye (aye- 
aye.) 6. D—Og. 7. G—oat. 8. 
E—land. 9. R—at. 10. S—heep. 
11. Two badgers. 
* 7 > * « 
riPen 
trUth 
haZel 
laZar 
eLf 
E 
D 
mOp 
leMon 
+ + > . ~ 
Ill. 1. Migat. 2. Hight. 3. Night. 4. 


Right. 5. Light. 6. Tight. 7. Bight. 8. 
Sight. 9. Fight. 

4. narrow 
again 
ramp 
rip 
on 


w 
es @€@ 6 € 


PRIZE AWARD. 
The September prize is awarded 











Unseating. 
*. ¢+ ¢+ # 8&8 


EVERY DAY LIVING AND THINK- 
ING 


Just think of it, my dear sister 
house wives, they say that more house- 
keepers die from brain diseases than 
women in any other vocation, and 
speciaists who make a subject of 
brain troubles, say it is due to the 
worry and ills resulting from it. Worry 
injures beyond repair certain cells of 
the brain. The brain being the nutri- 
tive center of the body, the other 
organs gradually become injured and 
death ensues. 

Let us ponder upon this theme and 
make up our minds to be cheerful. 
A good laugh is better than medicine 
—then let us laugh; the Lord will be 
with us, if we only trust Him; and 
though we will have troubles as long 
as we live, let us try to bear them 
cheerfully and nobly. I know so many 
busy mothers and house wives who 
do this—they are cheery and helpful 
to all about and around them, yet they 
carry heavy crosses. 

“Every day living and thinking” 
means so much. -People who are 
always shut up in the house are apt 
to get cross and fretful and to take 
contracted, narrow views of life. Let 
us visit our neighbors; ask them 
to walk with us; try to see beauty and 
goodness in every day duties. 

Housekeepers often write for a rem- 
edy for disliking some of the homely 
duties, and more of them dislike wash- 
ing dishes than any other part of the 
work. They say they grow rebellious 
over it. Don’t do this. Get pretty 
surroundings; make it easier to do; 
get a mopn—short handle and long 
handle ones, a cedar tub; use Pearline 
to cut the grease and get them clean 

















quickly; have a little china dish for 
it; keep plenty of nice, dry tea towels 
You must always have hot water, and , 
this makes the work pleasanter and ' 
more easily done. Above all things 
quit worrying and fretting, and be 
cheerful. 8. H. H. 





Georgetown, Ky. | 










































toTry Us . 


To send us a trial order and test our ability to 
satisfy you in every particular. We have special 
catalogues on almost every line you can think 
of. Tell us what kind of goods you are interested 
in, and we will send you, absolutely free, any of 
the following illustrated catalogues quoting 
wholesale prices. Be sure to mention the one 
you want, and we will send it Free of Charge. 


Furniture Stationery 

Farm Implements Toys 

Vehicles Musical Instruments 
Sewing Machines Silverware 

Hardware Carpets and Rugs 
Crockery Underwear 

Glassware Groceries 

Stoves Bicycles 

Sporting Goods Baby Ca 

Harness Dry Goods 

Blacksmith Tools Photographic Goods 
Dairy Goods Notions 

Telephones Books 

Electrical Goods Shoes 33 Years 
House Paints Millinery inthe Same 
Watches Cloaks Business 
Drugs 


Furs 

Men's and Boys’ Suits (both Ready-Made 
and Made-to-Order) including Samples. 

If you desire our complete catalogue, a book 
of over 1100 payes, and weighing 3% pounds, 
send for Catalogue No. 72, and enclose 15 cents 
in either stamps or coin. The small catalogues 
are free. Buy your goods at wholesale prices. 


MONTGOMERY WARD &-CO, 


Michigan Avenue, Madison & Washington Streets 
CHICAGO 












Anyone can 
learn to design, 
cut, fit, 









make any 

arment 
rom the 
simplest 
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THE TOP OF 
THE 
LADDER 


Where you earn 
big money from 
the start. Don’t 
be a drudge all 
your life at $2.00 
to $5.00 a week, 
but take a course 
in our school, 


Good Positions 
at $15 to $100 Per 


to all compe- 
Week tent students. 


We teach you the 
LATEST AND Best 
Up-To-DaTE SystEM 
IN THE WORLD by 
mail at your own home 
during spare moments, 
Experience unnecessary, 
Particulars and beautiful 
book free. Write today, 






































7-71 Gee Whizz Washe 


Easy running, easy on clothes, 
rfect work, durable—no washbeo 
heap to introducers. 30 days’ 
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Bept. A Des Moines, lows. or Cardington, Ohie. 
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Portieres Free for one day’s work. China Dinner Set, 100 Pieces, Free for three days’ work. 


ii FREE 





YOUR CHOICE OF THESE AND OVER 100 
OTHER USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL ARTICLES 


iMestrate herewith o few of the many benstifel presente wo caer yee PREE, fora Sow house only of our 
leisure time. This is a genuine offer, made by thoroughly reliable mi manufacturers, who take this 

of introducing their Migh Grade Flavoring Extracts, Baking Powder, + ——}—fo- 
a a ay Yr a of ~ Sy —, at y = and aay distinct plan—different from anything 


"$250,000 0 IN VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


within the next twelve months in order to place our goods before the people. We have untimited and the 
which we manufacture are superior to anything that can be oe ae ip the small towns at 
¢ have thousands upon thousands of testimoniais from very Ghate in the Union, the quality 
p+) and expressing —— with our beautiful premiums. ing to the mice a ae on this weare re oni; 
able to illustrate a very few of the valusbie articies yy are distributing. but MANDSOME, 45 are only 
which we wil! mail sou PREE on application, truthfully i llustraces and desoribes over 100 other equally ax desirabie 
ts, among ion Ladies’ Desks, Watches, Talking Machines, Iron and Brass 
see Piano, Reclining Chairs, 
— Tabies, Lamps, Shoes, 


“DON’T SEND US ‘ANY. MONEY 


BUT WRITE AT ONCE FOR OUR NEW STYLE SAMPLE CASE. 
All we ask is that you help us to introduce our goods among = = friends and neighbors. We will pay you well 
for your trouble, and the many thousands of letters beyond question that anrone who is Sillieg 

to devote s few hours of thelr time can easily care any of the preaiame thay Sey want want. REMEBER, YOU 

TO INVEST A SINGLE CENT. We trust you with everything. We take all the risk. All you need 
toyour L.-. MT nee r orders, which they will all be glad to give rou. Send 

tA. you = mor a and collection, allowing is tou plenty of time to 

py Ce to miss this great opportunity. mot another 


ss SEl i AT SIGHT =: The Jaw ~ ty. together with the style in which tneee eo goods are 
up, makes them sell readily wherever shown. We knew this t te Yo 
an absolute fact, and the testimonials which we print dDelow wil! readily convince anyone that we do not claim too 
much for our ROapS and perfumes, ete. Our line of goods is different from tne | else for the reason that ¢ 
are an absolute necessity in every home. Everybody has to buy Soaps, Fila’ Extracts, Baking Powder 
Parlor Rocker Free for two days’ work. Perfumes. They are used by every person, and find s sale everyw! 











OUR HANDSOME | SAMPLE CASE consi $2) ABSOLUTELY FREE 
YOU CAN MAKE $3.00 TO $5.00 A DA | DON’T FAIL TO READ THESE LETTERS 


to enter a first-class business i 
all. We have started hundreds of men 
ne, and everyone of them who has followed 

— some of _ 


goods 
“Perfumes, Totlet Arcicics, Baking 
etc.. are something that every 
consequently an mn easy matter 
This is a and we know it 





on fe 
‘Gold Filted uating Cax« bey 
as sati-factory as my other 
os ouny wees 1 cold the fret ne to thet were ous 
- yh heh ~ rraitntel et are the best goods they 
eve: used, our fa ‘ul agen 
MRS. LOU 8M. ITH, Sheeld, DL, Box 16, 


As to our rellability—We believe above letters wil! satisfy any person that we do exactly as 
we agree. We aiso refer to any publisher in U. S., to Dun's Mercantile Agenes, or to any 
or vo corating from Chicago, An honest offer to honest ‘people to 
assist us in introducing honest goods. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. OGON'T PUT OFF UNTIL TOMORROW—SUT WRITE HOW, BEFORE YOU FORGET IT. 


BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 196-210 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


REE TRIPS TO THE GREAT WORLD'S FAIR #& 















THE WOMAN'S MAGAZINE, of St. Louis, is the largest magazine in the world. It’s pub- ¢ 
lishers have purchased 85 acres of ground opposite the great World's Fair in St. Louis and have 
built the finest publishing plant owned by any magazine in the world, ata cost of nearly a half 
million dollars. During the great Fair THE WOMAN'S MAGAZINE intends to keep open house to 
all its readers, and is now building an eight hundred room hotel to care for those of its readers 
who visit the Fair. In addition to this all its readers are given the opportunity to secure a Free 
Trip with all Expenses Paid to the great Fair, including railroad fare, meals and board and all 
traveling expenses from their homes to the Fair and return. 


The October issue 
will contain 

** The Story of th® Red 
Cross,”’ written espe- 
cially by Hon, Clara 
Barton, President 
of the world-famous 
Red Cross Society, for 




























The Woman’s Maga- 
zine is the only paper in 
the world that is illus- 
trating the building of 
the Great St. Lowis 
World’s Fair from start 
to finish in magnificent 
photo engravings, 12x24 
inches in size. A year’s 
copies will make a beau- 
tiful album of this his- 
torical event. Full page 
engravings of pet dogs, 
cats and other beautiful 
pictures. 















The Woman’s Maga- 






zine. 





















THE Woman's [VAGAZINE 


of St. Louis, Missouri, 


Whole Year for 10 Cents 


As a special offer from Tue WomAnN’s MaGazine, of St. Louis, Mo., every reader of SuccEssFuL FARM- 
1N@ who sends the small sum of 10 ceats will receive that beautifully illustrated monthly magazine every month 
for twelve months, including the Special Art Supplement issues of the great World's Fair buildings. 







The Woman’s Magazine isa largeand beautifully illustrated monthly magazine. Itnow has thelargest 
paid subscription of any magazine in the world, having OVER ONE AND ONE-GALF MILLION SUB- 
SCRIBERS. Each number contains from three to five splendid stories, ninety-six columns of special illus- 
trated departments, telling all about Flowers, the Garden, Lace-making and Embroidery (with new and 
beautiful patterns and designs each month) hundreds of new Cooking Recipes, How to Do Things, the 
Latest Fashions, Poultry and Pets, Household Decoration, Instruction in Dressmaking, Curious 
Facts, Pyrography and Health and Beauty Cclumns. 








The Readers of the WOMAN’S MAGAZINE Always Know How to Do Things. Their Gardens and Houses are the Wonder of 
Their Neighbors, because it contains Plain. Fasily Understood Articles, telling More Good ~~ About Flowers and the Garden than 
regular Floral Papers, and always seasonable. More Good Things About Fancy Work and Embroidery, with illustrated patterns, 
than Fashion Papers. More Good Things About Poultry and the Garden, and how to make money with them, than Poultry Papers 
More Good Things About the Kitchen and Household than Household Papers. 


Always Seasonable 
Always Correct 
- Always Easily Understood 


This is the greatest opportunity you will ever get to se- 
cure one of tha finest monthly magazines published fora 
whole year for 10 cents, the price usually charged for 
a single copy of such a paper. Do not delay, but send 10 
cents for the year's subscription, stating that you area 
reader of SuccEssFUL FARMING. 




























NOTICE.—If you wish to take advantage of this op- 
portunity for your friends, you can send 10 cents each for 
as many subscriptions as you wish. You could not make a 
nicer present to your friends than one which will remind 
them each month for a year, of you, so pleasantly. 


THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 

















